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Le@ures-on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews; tranflated from 


‘the Latin of the Right Rev. Robert Lovah, D.D. Lord Bifbop 
of London, by G. Gregory, F.A.S8. 2 Vols. 8v0, 125, ix 
Boards, “Johnfon. 


OUR praifés cannot add to the credit of Dr. Lowth’s Lec- 


tures, nor render them better known; but in confequence 
of the. appearance of a tranflation it becomes neceffary that 
we fhould make a few remarks on their plan and conduct; 
particularly fince they were publifhed before the commence- 
ment of our Journal, and ef courfe could only have been in- 
cidentally mentioned in any of our volumes. 

It is not the obje& of thefe Lefures exclufively to examine 
Hebrew poetry, or to engage in the wilds of Oriental philo- 
logy. They have a wider {cope, and comprehend a larger 
circuit; * they embrace all the great principles of general 
criti¢ifm as delivered by the ancients, improved by the keen 
judgment and polithed tafte of their author.’ The greater 
part of the firft- volume confifts of general remarks on the dif- 
ferent kinds of. poetry, and its ornamental as well as its fun- 
damental parts.: The illutftrations are generally taken from 
the Hebrew poetry ; and many’ parts of the volume are de- 
figned to explain the fources of its beauty. The fecond vo- 
Jume contains an account of the different {pecies of Hebrew 
poetry extant, and includes a critical examination of the poeti- 
cal books of the Old Teftament, Whatever be the learning 
and the genius of the author, however {plendid the fentiments, 
or elegant the, ityle, the tranflator thinks the work better cal- 
culated*for perfons of tafte and general rea ding than what 
may ‘be called the learned world: in other wards, it eonfifts 
rather of genera] remarks than minute philological enquiries, 
Of the tranflator, we cannot fpeak uniformly well. His ac- 
een and knowlege are not inconfiderable ; but his language 
is too’ near the Latin idiom to be generally pleafing. He has 
Sippel with a fcrapulous, almoit a difpleafing attention, in 
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the vefliges of his author ; he has touched, with a timid hand, 
the original obfervations, leit he might deface, what he only 
defigned to adorn. In general, he has preferved the notes of 
Michaelis, though they are fometimes abridged ; and the re- 
marks of Dr. Kennicot and Dr. Hunt, which were publifhed 
in the original work, he has preferved with due care. His 
own notes are often very valuable; and the elegant and judi- 
cious remarks of his friend Mr. Henley, form a very acceptable 
addition to thefe Lectures, In the poetical part, he has often 
adopted Mr. Merrick’s verfion of the Pfalms, and has enriched 
his tranfiation with Mr. Mafon’s beautiful paraphrafe of the 
14th chapter of Ifaiah. In fome inflances, the poetical tranf- 
lations are his own; but in thefe, .as well as in his'choice of 
other vesfions, from his fondnefs for fimplicity, he occafionally 
finks into, and fometimes prerers, flat and profaic lines. There 
is no part of a poet’s tafk which requires a tafte fo cultivated, 
and a judgment fo exact, as fimple elegance, and unorna- 
mented neatnefs. Many have failed in the attempt; and we 
ought not to condemn Mr. Gregory, when he remarks, that 
he was a poet from neceflity, not choice; and, on that modeit 


ground, founds his apology. We ought to felect fome of his 


own reimarks. 


‘ Convinced, on the whole, of the utility of this publication, 
and yet aware of my own inability to do it jultice, | difmifs it 
with that mixed emotion of confidence and humility, which 
fuch a fituation naturally infpires. Imperfeét as it appears be- 
fore the world, if it be the means of imparting to but a few 
fome of that information, which all who read the original muft 
revret was not more generally diffufed, I am fure [ fhall have 
deferved well of the community: at the fame time, the reader 
will do me great injattice, if he fuppofes that I have fatisfied 
myielf in the execution of my tafk. Whatever be its reception, 
it will difappoint no expectations formed by me of profit or of 
fame; and if neither enfue from it, 1 fhall have no jult caufe 
of complaint. It was impoffible to read thefe Lectures with 
the attention which even this tranflation required, and not de- 
rive advantages from them far fuperior to the labour they have 
colt me; and whatever may be their effect with others, I am 
confident they have left me fomething wiler, and I truit fome- 
thing better, than they found me.’ 


On a work fo well known, which the learned in England 
and on the continent have for many years diftinguifhed with a 
flattering attention, our obfervations need not be minute. It 
will be fufficient if we extract a fpecimen of the tranflation, 
and cf the notes with which it is illufrated. 

The parts of Dr. Lowth’s Leétures, which have difplayed 
more particularly the characteriftic features of his mind, aa 
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exact difcrimination, and an enlarged comprehenfion, are the 
remarks on the prophets and the Pfalms. We fhall feleét our 
author’s opinion of Ezekiel, and fhall diftinguifh, bv Italics, 
thofe parts where the tranflator’s minute attention to his ori- 
ginal has ftiffened his Janguage, and rendered it unpleafing. 

‘ Ezekiel is much inferior to Jeremiah in elegance; in fub- 
limity he is not even excelled by Ifaiah: but his fublimity is 
of atctally different kind. He is deep, vehement, tragical ; 
the only fenfation he affects to excite is the terrible: his fenti- 
ments are elevated, fervid, full of fire, indignant; his imagery 
is crouded, magnificent, terrific, fometimes almof? to difguft; 
his language is pompous, folemn, auftere, rough, and at times 
unpolifhed : he employs frequent repetitions, not for the fake 
of grace or elegance, but from the vehemence of pa‘ion and 
indignation. Whatever fubject he treats of, that he feduloufly 
purfues, from that he rarely departs, but cleaves as it were to it; 

avhence the connection is in general evident and well preferved. In 
many refpects he is perhaps excelled by the other prophets ; but 
in that ipecies of compofition to which he feems by nature 
adapted, the forcible, the impetuous, the great, and folemn, not 
one of the facred writers is fuperior to him. His didtion is 
fufficiently perfpicuous, all his obfcurity conffts in the nature 
of the fubje&. Vifions (as for inftance, among others, thofe of 
Hofea, Amos, and Jeremiah) are neceffarily dark and confufed. 

The greater part of Ezekiel, towards the middle of the book 
efpecially, is poetical, whether we regard the matter or the 
diction. His periods, however, are frequently fo rude and in- 
compact, that [ am often at a lofs how to pronounce concerning 
his performance in this refpect.’ 


We have felected this paffage, to point out the different op1- 
nion of Michaelis in the note fubjoinec. He differs from Dr. 
Lowth, and thinks the ftyle of Ezekiel too luxuriant and ar- 
tificial to deferve the title of fervid or fublime. He accumu- 
lates the images of the Hebrew poets with the profufion of a 
collector, who thinks that he has never doneenough. Asan 
inftance, Michaelis fele€&ts the fimple image of the birds of 
prey feeding on the dead bodies of the flain, which is alluded 
to in the expreffive energy of Habakkuk, in thefe few words. 


‘ Before him went the peflilence, 
And his footfteps were traced by the birds.’ 


Ezekiel, in a fimilar fituation, has amplified, with great 
exactnefs, the feveral circumitances of this favage banquet ; 
and, in his fear of omitting any part of the event, has, with 
a minute attention, collected every indelicate, and every 
difgufting image. Indeed Michaelis might have obferved, 
that the Mafes of Ezekiel are feldom attired by the Graces, 


or rendered attracting by the elegance of their deportment. 
Y 2 On 
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On this fubjeét, the tranflator’s remark deferves much atten- 
tion. Independent of the want of grace, he thinks that the 
prophet wants uniformity: the fublimity of one line is gene- 
rally debafed by the bathos of that which follows. 

Of the notes of the mete s friend, Mr. Henley, we 
have fpoken with refpect.- We fhall give fome account of one 
ef his notes, on a fubje& ahieh relates rather to general criti- 
cifms than to Hebrew pectry. 

Of the fourth Eclogue of Virgil, the opinions have been 
various. It has been generally fuppofed that the poet had re- 
ceived informaticn of the Jewith prophecies, and had drank 
large draughts from the facred fpring. So much is ftill allowed, 
and Mr. Henley engeges in a particular explanation of what 
feems to have been Virgil’s objet in this poem. Dr. Lowth 
had remarked, with great acutenefs, that it is improbable that 
Virgil thould have any reference to a defcendant of Auguflus, 
when he addreiles his poem to Pollio, a partizan of Antony, 
who was at that time atriumvir. The imagery of the pre- 
diction alfo was as inconfiftent with a fon of Auguftus, as to 
a defcendant of Pollio himfelf. Thefe are the difficalties 
which the annotator endeavours to elucidate, and he has fuc- 
ceeded very well. We fhall give the outline of the argument, 
for it would be tco extenfive an undertaking to follow Mr. 
Fienley in his particular remarks on the bifhop’s note. 

At the i when this Eclogue was written, A. U.C. 
714, a reconciliation had been effected between Oftavius and 
Antony, and the latter was gone to his eaftern kingdom. At 
this ume too Aueuilus had no enemy in the Weit but Pompey, 
who {ii]] commanded a fleet; whofe wife’s filer, however, the 
politic Auguitus had married, end who was now pregnant. 
Much then might have been expected from the fon of Scribonia ; 
and Virgil, in his flatteries to Auguitus, was not ufually 


{paring of encomiums, and even expreffions of adoration. The 


jewifh prophecies, to which he had accels, furnifhed images 
and Janguage ; for the coincidence between this Eclogue and 
the fecond, eleventh, and filty-fixth chapters of HMaiah, are 
too flriking to efcape attention. ‘The images are the fame, 
and they are combinci in the fame manner, a manner very 
different from the ufual analogies. Virgil indeed was always 
an insitator where he could find a copy ; and that he did not 
confider this imitation as a fault, may be coliected from his 

boaitiny of it in the third Georgic. 

‘ Primus Idumzas’ referam tibi Mantua Palmas.’ 

Scribenia, however, was unfortunately delivered of a daugh- 
ter; but Virgil was refolved that fo many predictions fhould 
not be thrown away; and, with a courtly verfatility, applied 
them 
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them io Auguftus himfelf, and his pofterity of any kind. We 
think that the words in the fixth A‘neid afford a ftriking 
proof of Mr. Henley’s pofition, which we are furprifed that 
fo acute a critic fhould not have remarked. If the predictions 
of the fourth Eclogue had been fuppofed to apply to a fou, 
of whom Scribonia was then pregnant, the birth of a daughter 
would deftroy the reputation of a prophet, if it were not 
amended. ‘The poet, with great art, after the daughter was 
born, connects it with Auguftus’ potterity, and to all his de- 
fcendants applies the numerous prophecies 


‘ Hic Cefar & omnis Juli 
Progenies, magnum cosli ventura tub axem. 
Hic vir, bic ett; tibi quem promitti fepius audis.? 

If this interpretation be admitted, and we would fuggefi it: 
with fome diffidence, the paflage will, we think, have a cif- 
ferent meaning, and additional fpirit. 

The poem was addrefled to Pollio with’great propriety, as 
he had introduced Virgil to Auguftus; and, at this period, 
no mifunderftanding had occurred. It is indeed evident that, 
at this period there could be no difference, for Czfar and 
Antony were reconciled ; and, in that reconciliation, had laid 
the foundation for the general peace, which was one of the 
moft obvious circumftances by which the zra of the promifed 
king * might be afeertained. Mr. Henley’s obfervations on 
Virgil’s adapting the antique facerdotum litera + to the ex- 
pected fon of Cefar, we hall felec. 


© Virgil, in the firft Eclogue, which was written on regain- 
ing his eftate, confines himfelf chiefly to his own concerns and 
thofe of his Mantuan neighbours, but in the prefent his voice 
is raifed to a loftier ftrain. The arbuffa humilefque myric@ are 
the concerns of private life contralted with S,/uz, fuch as be- 
Jong to the empire at large: thus, Rome is faid in the firit 
Eclogue ‘* fo rear her head as high above other cities, as the 
tall cyprefs above the lowly fhrubs.”—S7 canimus /ylvas, &c. 
*s if woods be my theme, let the «voods be worthy of a 
conful.”? This imagery is by no means cafual; for we Jearn 
| from Suetonius (Jul. Czf. c. xix.) that the woods had been 
) Jately made a contular care.—-Ultima Cumai venit jam carmixis 
tas: ** The lait age of the Cumzan prophecy is now come.” 


Oo 


It is highly deferving of notice, that Cicero, in his treatife on 


Divination, has not only referred to the Sibylline verfes, as 





* Virgil {peaks of aking; and the tranflator obferves, that he very pro- 
phecies from which he has apparently copied his imagery, do not feem to 
have any relation tu the Arf? conaing of the Meflizh, but wholly to reiate 
to that triumphant /ccond coming, which is yet unaccomplifhed. 

+ This cousieGion is fhortly aliuded to in our review of Vaihec, vol. IJxii. 
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containing a divine prediftion of fome future king, bat alfo 
mentioned an expectation thar the interpreter of them would 
apply that prediction, in the fenate, to Cefar. This prophecy 
had poflibly its origin in the Jewifh Scriptures, and it is not 
unlikely that the partiality of Julius towards the Jews might 
have concurred, with other circumftances, to point the appli- 
cation. But however this were, an expectation had been long 
prevalent in the Eaft, of an extraordinary perfonage, who was 
to eftablith univerfal empire; and the prediétion whence this 
expectation arofe, was probably brought to Rome, by the per- 
fons whom the fenate had deputed to fearch in different coun- 
tries for-prophetic verfes, to fupply the lofs of thofe which had 
perifhed in the Capitel. Such, however, is the affinity between 
the predicticn fpoken of by Cicero, and that which ‘Tacitus 
(Hilt. v. 13.) has referred to the Jewifh Scriptures, as to leave 
no room for furprife if we fee Virgil, from the notion of both 
having a common aim, adopt the one to adorn the other; for, 
as the former was thought applicable to Julius, and the latter 
to Vefpafian or his fon, why might not \ irgil confolidate both, 
and apply them to the fon of Odtavius? And if Tacitus were 
acquainted with the Jewith Scriptures, why might not Virgil 
be allio? His writings fhew that his refearches were univerfal, 
and upon every principle of juit conftruétion, if the Mufes and 
the Acnian mount be emblematical of the Grecian poefy, his 
Indumzan palms muft equally fignify the poetic Scriptures of 
the Jews. [Sce Georg, ill. 12,]—U/tima gatas, &c. ** the laft 
soe of the Cumzan prediction is now come.’ Whatever were 
rhe particulars of this prediction, the time fet for its comple- 
gion coincides with that in the Scriptures.’ | 


Mr. Henley then examines the particular language of the 
Ficlogue, and fhows, at fome length, how the poet’s art had 
adapted it to the reign of Auguitus. The extent of the note 
alone prevents us from following his footfteps. 

‘We cannot conclude without exprefling the pleafure we feel 
at feeing thefe Lectures in an Englith drefs, and at the infor- 
mation we have received from the valuable and judicious notes 
by which they are illuitrated. | 


_ 


4 Demonfiration that true Philcfophy has no Tendency to undermine 
Divine Revelation ; and that a well-grounded Philofopher may 


be a true Chrifian. By Cafar Morgan, M. A. 8vo. 2s, 
Cadell. | 





"T BE philofophes has been brarfded with the reproach of 

~  deiim, and the phyfician with that of atheifm, perhaps 
with equal reafon. We have already had occafion to obferve 
that, in each initance, the accufation was groundlefs, and to 
ofier fomne reafons to thow that it mult neceflar' ly be fo. The 
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fubje&t has been taken up at a much greater length in a late 


‘publication, where we were unable to purfue it. The author 


was fully of opinion, that philofophy had no tendency to make 
men believers; on the contrary, that it had an hg enya effect. 
To an opinion of this kind, Mr. Morgan’s effay is a proper 
reply: to the queftion, if taken in general, we apprehend a 
different plan would have been more convincing. The faé 
fhould be firit afcertained, and we fhould enquire whether 
the beft philofophers have been the greateft infidels. If Newton, 
Bacon, Boyle, Stahl, and Arbuthnot, fhould immediately occur 
to the enquirer, and thefe names be only oppofed by Spinofa, 
Mirabeau, and Toulmin, the queftion would foon be folved ; 
but, until this queition is decided, the reafoning of authors, 
particularly that of Mr. Cafar Morgan, might be fuppofed 
to be more injurious than ferviceable. If, as they contend, 
the ftudy of philofophy improves the faculties of the mind, 
and renders it more quick-fighted in the difcovery of truth, 
then the infidelity of philofophers mut be an argument again/t 
the truth of religion, In fa&, the philofopher, in his exami- 
nation of the properties of bodies, and their connettion with, 
as well as their influence on each other, fees a connected chain, 
which, as it feems to have no beginning , may have no end: 
the whole is a fyitem, depending on its differeat parts, with 
out the neceflity of an agent, and without requiring any re- 
pair. The forms are only changed; and, when a body is 
diffolved, its atoms are fcattered to unite again, and contri: 
bute their fliare to the general fyitem in a new fhape. If this 
be purfued, and no litle philofophy is required in order to 
underftand it, infidelity may be the confequence; but the en- 
quirer, who ranks fo high in his own clafs, is neceffarily de- 
ficient if he goes no farther. He affumes, at once, the bodies 
as given, and the properties, either as fpontaneous, or owing 
to chance, ‘The firft mutt immediately appear abfurd ; for, 
in reality, however the forms may change, we know that fome 
agency is neceffary to create the fubftance: the latter is incon. 
filtent with what he fees; for nothing fortuitous is conftant ; 
and what is fpontaneous, mutt either be in itfelf intelligent, 
or acted on by an intelligent being ; and both are inconfiitent 
with the fyftem of the infidel. In fhort, while it is impoffible 
that a genuine philofopher and an enlightened enquirer can be 
an infide l, if we confider the arguments a priori, it is nota 
faé& that they have been fo. In many parts of this eflay, there- 
fore, the author contends with a fhadow; and, in fome others, 
the arguments are not compacted with fkill, or urged with 
much force. We are pleafed with the elegance of the lan- 
guage, and the plaufibility of the reafoning ; but we own 
Y 4 that 
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that if we had read only this pamphlet, we fhould not have 
been convinced. It is time, however, to give a fhort account 
of cur author’s plan, and a fpecimen of its execution. 

Mr. Morgan’s object is to fhow, that philofophy can have 
no tendency to undermine divine revelation ; and with this 
view he obviates the reafons which may be affigned for a dif- 
ferent opinion. Thefe are, that the principles of revelation 
and philofophy are inconfiftent with each other; that the a& 
of inveitigation has a tendency to produce doubts and uncer- 
tainty, or that knowlege itfelf may introduce unbelief. After 
confidering the fubjett in thefe different Jights, he explains 
the caufes which have given rife to the opinion, that the pur- 
fuit of philofophy is prejudicial to the interefts of revelation. 

In this enquiry he confines himfelf to the queftion pro- 
pofed, and confiders it chiefly as it regards revelation ; but 
he often enlarges on thofe points which are applicable te a 
belief in God as well as a divine revelation. Indeed it is not 
eafy to feparate them; for, if we admit of the exiftence of a 
Deity, it will be reafonable: to imagine that he fhould declare 
his will to his creatures; and the queftion then refis on the 
nature of the teflimony for, and the probability in fupport of, 
any difpenfation. 

As a fpecimen, we fhall felet the following argument: it 
js an excellent one. We with it had been pufhed with the 
force it would have allowed, and exempl'ted trom the differ- 
ent departments of {cience. 


¢ But befides all this, the philofopher perceives infuperable 
dificulties in the moit common objects, of which, he imagined, 
he had an adequate knowledge ; and is reduced to the neceflity 
of resolving almoft every thing in the creation into the appoit- 
ment of the creator. Hence he wili be itill lefs difpoied 4o fet 
up his limited underflanding, as the unerring rule ‘of what is 
right and fitting, and to meaiure infinite wifdom by fo defective 
a ilandard.—Whoever rejects the difcoveries of the Gofpel, 
becanfe they furpafs his comprehenfion, manife{ts a very great 
jgnorance of the nature and flate of all the knowlege that we 
Wey whether it be philofophical or religious, natural or re= 
wealed. ‘The true philofopher is very fenfi ble otf the difficulties 
attending the docirine of the refurreétion of the body. But 
he is far from thinking thefe difficulues a fufficient ground for 
sejeCiing the defirine itfelf, He finds himfelf egually incapa- 
ble of accounting for the fri formation of our bodies, of their 
growth, of the manner in which they receive their nourifhment, 
or even of difcovering that fecret power by which their feveral 
parts, and the minute but leparate particies of each are held 
together. Having jufiicient evidence of the reality of ghe 
things themiclves, he readily embraces them as truths; not- 
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withftanding his incapacity to underfland the manner in which 
they are accomplifhed.’ 

In the following paffage the author dire&ts the argument, 
which we have employed fomewhat differently : we fear it will 


be too humiliating a profpect for the pride of {cience to look 
at with complacency. 


« Another objection, frequently urged againft philofophy, is, 
that, by confining the mind to the contemplation of fecond 
caufes, it is apt to withdraw it from the confideration of God, 
the firit caufe of all things. If philofophy had really this effect, 
it would be fubverfive not only of revealed, but alfo of natural 
religion: and, in truth, it is not unfrequently charged with 
both thofe confequences, but in each cafe with equal injuftice. 
‘The operations of nature are undoubtedly carried on with the 
utmoft regularity and order. In the ordinary courle of things, 
every event is-accomplifhed by means of fecond caufes. This 
may eafily impofe upon a fuperficial obferver, who has fo con- 
fined a view of things, that he looks no farther for the caufe of 
any effet, than to the initrument that immediately produced 
it. But the true philofopher perceives that the courfe of nature 
could never have been eftablifhed without the interpofition of 
fome agent; and that the order and regularity of it prove, in 
the moit fatisfactory manner, the wifdom and goodneis of that 
being who eftablifhed it. He obferves, that what is not impro- 
perly denominated a caufe, when taken in one point of view, 
1s in another merely an eifeét; and that, without an acknow- 
ledgment of an original caufe of all things, not one of the 
operations of nature can be fatisfactorily explained. That, 
indeed, is the foundation of all true philcfophy; and if it 
fhould be removed, the whole fuperitructure would be totally 
fubverted. The philofopher can proceed but a very little way 
in any dire&tion, before he comes to this boundary of all his 
enquiries. Woaile the fciolift bewilders himfelf in the intricate 
mazes of fecond caules, and talks, without meaning, of nature, 
fate, and chance, he difcovers in every thing clear marks of 
the pofitive appointment, of the wife defign, and benevolence 
of the Deity. By habituaily referring every thing ultimately 
to the fountain of wifdom, and by continually meeting the 
creator, as it were, in every part of his works, a man acquires 
that frame of mind which is of all others moft favourable for 
the reception of religious impreflionse Every object around 
him reminds him of the omnipotence and omniprefence of God. 
Every thing that he fees, hears, and feels, tells him in the 
motft unequivocal language, that God originally produced, ftill 
preferves, and will finally difpofe of all things ; that his paths 
are unfearchable, and his ways pati finding out.’ 


We may perhaps give a better reafon for the imputed in 
fidelity of the philojopher, or the atheifm of the phyfician 
‘Thofe who have been afed to reafon with a generous freedoin 
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and to expatiate in the fields of fcience, cannot brook the 
limits which the fectarift would impofe, or decline any enquiry 
with the religious horror of the bigot. While they emerge, 
therefore, from the pale of a fect, they are fuppofed to be 
wandering in the confines of infidelity ; and, becaufe their 
religion may have no peculiar name, it is fuppofed not to exift. 
We have known many of thefe reputed infidels ; but we have 
not feen many better inftances of a true and well regulated 
religious fyftem than among philofophers. 

There is a neatnefs in our author’s manner which generally 
pleafes ; and in this little work there are many juft obfervations 
and judicious remarks. We cannot recommend it as contain- 
ing many new arguments, or for employing, with peculiar 
fuccefs, thofe before in our hands. It will alter no one’s opi- 
nion, or convert one hefitating philofopher. 





Religion confidered as the only Bafis of Happine/s, and of true 


Philofophy. By Madame the Marchione/s of Sillery. 2 Vels. 
8s. ‘TI’. Payne and Son. 


“\ A ADAME de Sillery has conferred a real obligation on the 
M y g 


world by this attempt. Her judgment can penetrate 
the veil of falle philofophy, and fee, under the artificial doubts 
of the f{ceptic, the truths of religion. What fhe fees with fo 
much clearnefs, fhe explains with equal brilliancy and force. 
Her chapters confift of fhort eflays on natural and revealed 
religion: fome points fhe touches with a prefumptuous hand ; 
the jeems to feel the fhock, and retreats with rapidity. The 
chapters on ‘ Original Sin,’ and on ‘ Myfteries,’? might have 
been omitted with little lofs. If we are obliged to fpeak 
with lefs refpect of thefe effays, we ought to notice, as 
particularly excellent, thofe chapters which relate to the 
deviations which a falfe philofophy, and the pride of human 
wit, have produced. Among the pretended philofophers, our 
author is a ‘Thaleitris, who ftrikes with an unfparing hand: 
each word is a wound, and each wound 1s fatal. 

We fhall not follow madame de Sillery very clofely 
becaufe a great part of her arguments are borrowed from au- 
thors well known. They are, however, animated by her fpirit ; 
and the intricacies of metaphyfics, in her hands, lofe their 
dificulty. Her work was intended for the duke de Chartres, 
in his early age, and the arguments are defignedly adapted to 
the capacity of a youth of twelve years old. We matt make 
allowance for the early maturity of the inhabitants of the 
South: thefe volumes may be properly underitood, in this 
country, by young people of fixteen; and, to them, would 
prove a very valuable acquifition. 


In 
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In the following paflage there 1s a flight abftra& of the 1a- 
bours of the pretended philofophers of the prefent century. It 
is animated with the author’s fevereft fpirit, and tinctured with 
all the bitternefs of her jufte% fatire. ° 

‘ It feemed that thefe fublime geniufes (the philofophers of 
the laft age) had reaped all the immortal laurels, which reafon 
and virtue, united to talents, could obtain. Struck with thefe 
difcouraging confiderations, the great wits of the day engaged 
in defperate meafures. Well, faid they, let us ftrike out an- 
other road ; let us confound all ideas, overturn every princi- 
ple; let us flatter the paffions, deftroy religion, and we will 
call this new doctrine philofophy. We will write philofophical 
tragedies, and introduce therein a certain number of feditious 
maxims, and an infinity of verfes againit priefts and religion. 
' We will write philofophical tales, licentious ones, and full 
of impiety. We will alfo be moralifts ; for that purpofe 
we will pilfer from Fenelon, Pafcal, Maffillon, and others; 
and we will add thereto a fund of philofophy, that is to fay, 
of pyrrhonifm, and of free and voluptuous defcriptions, which 
may feduce and corrupt youth. We will write hiltory, nor 
like Boffuet, but like philofophers, infolently apottrophizing 
kings, treating contumelioufly fovereign authority, as well 
as whole nations; calumniating the clergy, popes, and re- 
ligion. It muft be acknowledged that Corneille, Racine, 
Boileau, Fenelon, &c. were men of genius; but in all our 
| works we will criticife thofe of thefe great men, fometimes 








openly, and at others by appearing to admire them. We will 
remark, that the profe of Telemachus is a little tirefome: we 
will add, that Pafcal was a madman: we will alfo fay, that 
Boileau was only a man of wit: we will make notes full of in- 
jultice and paruality againft the great-Corneille: we will repeat, 

that there is in the inimitable fables of la Fontaine but one 
only merit, that of their being natural: we will maintain that 
Boffuec, that eloquent and fublime defender of the faith, was 
but an atheilt, &c. &c. and afterwards we will add, that all 
thefe writers were deficient in philofophy, and that none but 
philofophical authors ought to be admired, 

‘ Our morality, much more commodious than that of Fene- 
Jon, Pafcal, or Boffuet, will, without doubt, procure to us a 
great number of partifans. We will give the title of philofo- 
pher to all our admirers; and we will cover with ridicule thofe 
who fhall reject our doftrine. If our talihoods and errors be 
animadverted upon, or detected, we will anfwer by injuries, 
calumnies, and pleafantry, infallible means of forcing, in the 
end, reafon to filence. Then, abfolute matters of the field, we 
will repeat, for forty years without interruption, all that our 
adverfaries fhall have refuted, from the firft hep we made in 
our Career.’ 

The anecdotes are often pleafing ; we are informed that 
Buffon read the Telemaque with greater pleafure than any other 

author 
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author of that age: we fee, with great fatisfaction, that the 
trophies of Newton were eftablifhed, and thofe of Diderot 
and the Encyclopedilts defervedly fhaken, We fhall fele@ but 
one other fpecimen, and it fhall be that which relates to the 
charaéter of Rouffeau as a religious man. We are forry that 
we can find room only for a part of it. 


© It is not in a fingle paflage omly that Rouffeau has rendered 
this homage to religion; I have quoted an infinity of the fame 
kind. Thefe eternal truths were at the bottom of his foul: we 
fee] them in a ftrong and feniible manner whenever he exprefies 
them. But why, on the other fide, has he fo formally denied 
and attacked them? why does he fo often fupport the pro and 
con? He was led aftray by exceflive pride; he mifconceived 
true glory; he would be unlike every other perfon: too proud 
and too great to comply with the flexibility and tricks of in- 
trigue ; too covetous of fuccefs to give himfclf freely to the 
good cavfe, and to reject the artifices which might acquire po- 
pularity ; too fenfible, blindly to adopt the philofophic fyftem, 
he took the middle road; he appeared to float betwixt error 
and truth, a fituation that naturally flatters our weaknefs. 
Strokes of admirable morality made every honeft man his 
friend ; whatever were his errors, who could defpife or hate 
him, who had fo often fpoke of virtue in fuch perfuafive, be- 
witching, and fublime terms? Licentious pittures, dangerous 
principles, but veiled with art, expofed with feducing addrefs, 
ought generally to pleafe, and cannot produce, even in the 
minds of the moft fevere, that difguit, that lively indignation, 
which the fables of Voltaire and Diderot, &c. excite. The 
clergy and the devout have all pardoned him, from the bottom 
of their fouls, for what he wrote againtt religion, in favour of 
the repeated homages which he has rendered the Gofpel. The 
women, as I have clfewhere remarked, have alfo pardoned him 
for having fpoken of them with contempt, as he always mene 
tioned them with the voice of paflion. In a word, he has 
known how to reconcile the whole world, ilill preferving the 
liberty of faying every thing ; and precifely becaufe he had no 
fixed opinion or invariable principle ; for he contradidts himfeif 
in fuch a manner, that, from the atheift to the faint, every one 
may find ideas and principles analogous to his belief and fenti- 
ments.—But it will be faid, perhaps, he has not {pared the 
philofophers; with what contempt has he not treated them in 
his works ? True; but he has alfo written againft revelation, 
againft-eternal punifhment; and that was entering into the ge- 
neral fyftem of philofophers: befides, he has flattered the fect 
in a fill more pointed manner, in his Nouvelle Heloife, by 
defcribing an atheilt as the moit accomplifhed model of wiidom 

and virtue.’ : 
This apparent irconfiftency, and the real inconfiftency of 
many other paflages, our author explains from his eagernefs 
io: 
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for popularity. Though he defpifed it in words, he courted 
it in reality. ; 

The tranflation is executed with great fidelity: it was perufed 
by madame de Sillery, who is well acquainted with Englifh. 
The traniator tells us, that he aimed at fidelity rather than 
ornament; but he might have been faithful without disfigur- ' 
ing the language :—‘ give to a depraved man a fatal and de- 
fitulive energy,’ ‘ advanced the term of his exiftence,’ with 
many fimilar literal. verfions, fhould have been avaided. Yet, 
on the whole, we are much pleafed with thefe two volumes, 
and think them‘a valuable addition to the works defigned for 
the inftruction of youth. 

















Lenoramus, Comadia ; fcriptore Georgio Ruggle, A. M: Aule 
Clarenfis, apud Cantabrigienfes, olim Socio: nunc denuo in 
Lucem edita cum Notis Hifforicis et Criticis: quibus infaper 
preponitur Vita AuG@oris, et fubjicitar Gloffarium Vocabula 
forenfia dilucide exponens: accurante Johanne Sidneio Hawkins, 
arm. 8voe. 65. it Boards, ‘TT. Payne-and Son. 


EW clafiical fcholars are unacquainted with this witty co- 

medy, defigned to ridicule the language of the common 
law, and the dulnefs of fome of its profeifors. It was repre- 
fented twice at Cambridge, before that pedantical fcholar of 
Buchanan, James I. who is reported to have diiliked the law- 
yers, becaule he once prematurely formed an opinion, in the 
King’s-Bench, on hearing the fpeech of the plaintiff’s counfel, 
whofe arguments were entirely overturned by the fuperior elo- 
quence of his antagonift. The effect of this comedy may be 
well underftood by the numerous retorts of the lawyers ; they 
felt the force of the ridicule, and had fo little judgarent as to 
expreis the warmeft refentment againft the poet and his work. 
Yet the author allowed them the retort courteous, in the per- 
fon of Ignoramus, who ftigmatizes one of the characters with 
the dulnefs of an univerfity man (univerfitizans), We need 
not add, that the language of the comedy in general is as 
| correct and elegant, as that of the lawyer reprefented in it is 





erroneous and barbarous. Mufzus, whom we may fuppofe 
was intended by the author as a friend of the Mufes, is indeed 
a clerk belonging to Ignoramus.. He appears once, as a {cho- 
lar, only to be laughed at by his mafter, We thall felect the 
paifage, as a {pecimen of the wit of the play. Ignoramus is 
juft come from the courts, and afks Mufzus’ opinion of the 
ability which he had been juft difplaying in the difcovery of 
a forgery. 

© Iyno. Ha, ha, he. Quid tu dicis, Mufee? 

6 Muf. Equidem eo paruny intellexi. 


© Iguo. 
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_ Iguo. Tu es gallicrifta, vocatus a coxcomb ; nunquam fa- 
ciam te Legiftam. 

‘ Dil. Nunquam, ‘nunquam ; nam ille fuit univerfitans. 

¢ dgno. Sunt magni iciote, & clerici nihilorum, ifti univer- 
fitantes: miror quomodo fpendifli tuum tempus inter cos. 

* Muf. Ut plorimum verfatus fum in logica. 

* Igno. Logica? Que villa, quod burgum eft logica ? 

© Muf. Eft una artium liberalium.’ 

‘ Igno. Liberalium? Sic putabam. In nomine Dei, ftude 
artes parcas & \ucrofas: non eft mundus pro artibus Jiberalibus 
ame , 

' * Muf. Deditus etiam fui amori philofophiz, 

‘ gna, Amori? Quid! Es pro bagafchiis & ftrumpetis? Si 
cuftodis malam regulam, non es pro me, furfum reddam te in 
manus parentum iterum. 

*‘ Muf. Dii faxint.’ 

Tt is not fo much our bufinefs to give an account of the 
play as of its prefent form, and the merit of its editor, Mr. 
Sidney Hawkins. The anchor and his work feem to have been 
equally unfortunate. Mr. Ruggle is almoft forgotten ; and 
his play was preferved only in an imperfe&t copy, taken from 
the actors’ reprefentation, with the numerous errors which muft 
deform a manufcript of this kind. His editor endeavours to 
fupport his dying fame; and the edition before us is much 
more perfec and correct than any other that we have feen. 
Mr. Hawkins has raked in the rubbifh of antiquity, but we 
cannot compliment him on the gold which he has difcovered : 
in this inftance, however, we muft blame the foil, not the 
culture. We with only that he had ‘ culled the choiceft ;’ and, 
when he found many tares with the corn, that he had left the 
greateft part of the crop behind. In the Introduétion, he 
gives an account of the life of Mr. Ruggle, and a pretty ex- 
tenfive defcription of the king’s vifit to Cambridge, and of 
the fuccefs of Ignoramus. Many of the facts brought together 
with much labour, and elucidated with a minute microfcopical 
care, are very uninterefting. ‘The notes are more curious ; 
and the legal intelligence is very valuable in a work, whofe wit 
muft evaporate without fome information of this kind. Yet we 
ought to obferve that, independent of the principal character, 
the drama itfelf, which is taken from Giambattifta Porta, is 
conducted with great fkill; the other characters are well fup- 
ported, and the incidents and fituations often highly humour- 
ous. Two Englifh tranflations have appeared : that by Richard 
Codrington is by much the beft. We fhall felect a fhort hiftory 
of the principal hero: we believe it has never been printed. 


¢ About the beginning of the-year 1611, the univerfity of 
Cambridge became engaged in a conteft with the mayor of the 
town 
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town and the corporation, on the queftion, which of the twos 
the vice-chancellor of the univerfity, or the mayor of the town,» 
was entitled to precedence of the other, The incident which 
gave immediate rife to this conteft, which was at length termi 
nated in 1612, by a decifion of the privy-council, in favour of 
the vice-chancellor, was this, that the then,mayor, Thomas 
Smart, had, at the Guildhall of the town, in the prefence of 
the vice-chancellor, claimed, and accordingly feated himfelf 
in, the fuperior place, as his due, which it was contended be- 
longed of right to the vice-chancellor, but which, notwith- 
ftanding, Smart continued to occupy, till he was forcibly res 
moved from it by the vice-chancellor’s attendants. - In the 
conduct of the difpute on behalf of the mayor and corporation, 
one Brakyn, a common lawyer, the then recorder of Cambridge, 
had fhewn himfelf very ative, and might probably, if he did 
not at firft fet it on foot, at leafl contribute to keep it alive. 
This latter circumftance, as it is imagined, firft introduced to 
Mr. Ruggle’s notice and acquaintance the profeffional character 
of the practifers of the common law ; fo far however is certain, 
that it fuggetted to him the thought, and induced him to form 
a refolution of expofing it to ridicule, in a reprefentation on 
the flage before king James, who had long been, and ftill was, 
expected to pay a vilit to Cambridge, and to whofe prejudices 
again{t lawyers fuch a fubject was peculiarly fuited.’ 

‘ What might be Mr. Ruggle’s reafon for thus venting his 
refentment is no where expreisly declared: to juftify it, we 
may fuppofe Brakyn to have been a pedant in his profeilion 3 
bufy, active, and crafty, in his management of the bufinefs of 
the corporation, caballing with the members thereof, and turn- 
ing the contentions among them to his own advantage; and, 
if to thefe particulars we add, that he began and encouraged 
the contefts between the town of Cambridge and the univeriity, 
we have fomething like a reafon for the feyerity with which 
Mr. Ruggle has chaltifed him. 

‘ How long a time was fpent in compofing this comedy we 
are no where informed ; but it is probable that one inducement 
to his writing 1t was the profpect of a vifit to the univerfity b 
king James, which had been for fome time hoped for, and the 
certain affurance that it would afford him deligat.’ 


Of the little that is told of the life of Mr. Ruggle, we 
fhall feleét a part. 


‘ The natural bent of his inclination feems to have led him 
to the ftudy of polite literature; in the profecution whereof he 
fet himfelf to acquire a competent knowlege of the French and 
Italian Janguages ; in the latter of which he has left behind him 
evidence of his fkill, as will hereafter appear, and to form an 
intimate acquaintance with the writings of the feveral Greek 
and Roman poets, hiftorians, and orators, Of the Roman 
poets, he feems to have been more efpecially converfant with 
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the works of Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Terence, Piautus, Catullps, 
Juvenal, Perfius, and Martial ; and among the Italian writers, 
the productions of Giambattifta Porta, a Neapolitan philologiit, 
aod particularly his comedies are found to have attraéted his 
notice and engaged his attention. 

* His reputatien for learning and {kill in all polite literature 
was not confined’to his own college, nor indeed to the univer- 
fity of Cambridge, but became fo general, that -it was an in- 
ducement with many parents and guardians for placing young 
men at Clare-hall, in preference to any other. feminary; and 
it was doubtlefs owing to the fame circumftance, that the two 
fons of Pallavicini, knight, of Baberham in Cambridgethire, 
were committed to his tuition. 

¢ To thefe teftimonies in favour of his literary merit, his 
¢ollege themfelves added theirs with refpect to his juftice and 
mtegrity, by nominating him to the office of one of the two 
taxers in the univerfity for the year 1604, the duty of which 
office Fuller, in his Hiftory of Cambridge, p. 11. informs us 
was, originally, to affefs, tax, or rate the rents .at which the 
houtes or lodgings belonging to the townfmen fhould be let out 
to the {cholars of the univerfity, the number of colleges being 
at-that time infufficient to lodge them ; but in later times, the 
bounty. of founders having provided for {cholars habitations and 
abcdes rent-free, the duty of the taxers was made to confilt in 
the examination of the weights and meafures by which all forts 
of food are fold # Cambridge, but efpecially fuch forts as are 
furnifhed to the members of the aniverfity: neverthelefs, his 
fuccefs in the univerfity does not, on the whole, feem to’ have 
been adequate to his merit, nor does it appear that his deferts 
wete of fufficient avail to raife him to any confiderable rank ; 
for the only emolumert which they ever procured him, except- 
ing indeed the before mentioned annuity, was a fellowthip in 
Clare-hall, and this of taxer was the only public office to which 
we find that he was ever elefted; but, in addition to his aca- 
demical honours in his own univerfity, it 1s found that, when 
king’ James, in Augutt 1605, vifited Oxford, Mr. Rupgle being 
ties a matter of arts of Cambridge, was admitted to the fame 
degree in this latter.’ 


The notes are illuftrations of the law-terms ; of the Latin 
of Ipnoramus, which only expreffes, in barbarous words, the 
idiom, and often the phrafes or proverbs of the Englifh ; and 
the peculiar cuftoms of that ara. Much information of this 
tind is fcattered with no {paring hand through the pages of 
this volume. We receive it with thankfulnefs; but we mutt 


Own our ingratitude : we have more than once dropt alleep 


aver pages, Ww hich have been compiled and written with no 
litde coil, The rx of antiquity is a never failing opiate. 
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FranfaGions of the Society, inftituted at London, for Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufafures, and Commerce. Vol. V. Sve. 
45. in Boards. Cadell. 


HE annual Volume of this truly refpeétable Society we 

receive with great pleafure: it fhows that they continue 

to be attentive to the objects of their inftitution, and that their 
attention is, in many inftances, crowned with fuccefs. 

Mr. White’s account of his extenfive plantations at Buts- 

field; in the bifhoprick of Durham, is very interefting. It is 


pleafing to fee fuch an addition to the national riches and 


ftrength ; to reflect, that his rifing woods cover only a black 
moorifh foil, or a loofe trembling morafs, of little utility, 
unlefs it be drained at a great expence, This fpot, like the 
reft of this ifland, was formerly covered with wood ; and its 
remains are ftill dug up. The forefts fell a facrifice to the 
iron works: fmelting was performed in a‘wood fire ; and the 
furnace was a moniter, which fed on the greateft ornaments 
of our ifland. If the woods again rife to diftinction, we fhall 
not be expofed to its ravages: cinders are now ufed, and there 
is a profpect of even faving the bitumen, feparated in coaking 
the coal, for ufeful purpofes. We fhall extract an obfervation 
of fome importance to the planter, and of great confequence 
to the admirers of landfcapes. 

‘ The trees in general flogrifh very well in both plots, par- 
ticularly the larch, birch, geen-tree, Scotch-fir, and mountain- 
afh; amongtt which, the former diftinguithes itfelf very much, 
being in all places confiderably larger, and in fome near twice 
the fize of any other kind ; and it appears alfo to afford a very 
falutary fhade and fhelter to thofe trees that partake of its in- 
fluence: this convinces me of a great error 1 have committed, 
in planting Scotch-firs, by way of nurfes, which do not appear 
to anfwer the intended purpofe of advancing the growth of 
the other trees; on the contrary, I find them great tyrants 
amongft their neighbours, from the ftrength and great extent 
of their branches; alfo from the clofe covert of the leaves, 
which not only exclude the air, but prevent a due admitlion of 
the rains. — 

‘ The larch is not only fuperior in beauty and hardinefs, 
but furnifhes more durable and valuable timber; and is like- 
wife a more tender and friendly nurfe to more delicate trees, 
being furnifhed with a great number of {mall pliant branches, 
well garnifhed with leaves ; and which, from their flexible qua- 
lity, will yield and give place to the adjacent trees, and are 
not {ubject to lath and buffet them; they alfo more readily 
admit the rains than the Scotch-fir, and are not liable to receive 
injury in {nowy feafons, when the branches of the latter are 
frequently mutilated, and the trees fometimes totally deftroyed : 
the effect of which I have too fatally experienced.’ 
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The larch is, for many purpofes, a more ferviceable tree 
than the Scotch-fir, whofe timber is feldom of importance in 
this country. It is particularly fo, becaufe it continues, with 
little alteration, for many years in water. 

The management of turnep-feed, and of the ground when 
the plants begin to appear, in order to avoid the depredations 
of the fly, are very ufeful. The experiments with the drill- 
machine, and the comparifon between the drill and broadcatt 
hufbandry, begin now to affume a more confiftent fhape. In 
many refpects, the drill appears to be’ preferable. ‘The So- 


ciety’s correfpondents feem to fpeak in favourable terms of 


Mr. Cooke’s machine: Mr. Winter prefers his own, and pro- 
mifes a drawing and a model of it. 

In this volume are fome accounts of the racine de difette,. 
which appears evidently to be a fpecies of beet. The feed 
fent to the Sccietyy and diftributed to the members, was pro- 
bably fowntoo late. ‘The plants did not attain the fize which 
has been defcribed ; but the plant now begins to be common, 
and more feed is daily expected from the continent. 

The method of deftroying the red fpider is to dip matches 
in tinéture of affa foetida, and next to roll them in a powder, 
confifting cf equal parts of brimftone and Scotch fnuff. The 
matches were lighted and put in the hot-houfe, which was 
then fhut up clofe. M. Ailway deftroyed the ants with a fo- 
Iction of fublimate, of which four ounces were diflolved in 
two gallons of water. We fuppofe corrofive fublimate is 
meant ; but the term white fublimate being employed, which 
is fometimes applied to vitriolated zinc, occafions a little 
doubt and difficulty. The ley is faid not to affect the roots 
of trees when they are watered with it. 

Mr. Pike’s machine for cutting chaff, which is defcribed in 
this volume, feems an elegant and an ufeful invention. We 
have often feen it tried with fuccefs. 

In the department of Chemiftry, there is a defcription of 
an ufeful ccating for retorts, and of the method of itopping 
any crack which may occur during an operation, even in the 
intenfeit fre. The coating indeed renders cracks much lefs 
common than in the ufual ways of ufing retorts, For this 
method we muft refer to the volume. 

In the part of the volume allotted to the Polite Arts, is an 
account of the method of painting probably ufed by the an- 
cients. ‘The vehicle is wax; and it is employed by combining 
it, in a melted ilate, with an equal weight of gum maftick, 
powdering the mixture when cold, and mixing the powder 
with the colour, in ftrong gum-water. It is afterwards vare 
nifhed with white wax. 
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The premium for teaching to write and fpeak Latin cor- 
rectly and fluently, was adjudged to Dr. Egan. His pupils, 
five in number, were from eleven to fifteen years of age; and 
they are faid to be acquainted, at the fame time, pretty ex- 
tenfively, with Greek and French, as well as to have attained 
a correct knowlege of Englifh. Dr. Egan gives fome account 
of the methods he employs ; but they are not uncommon ones. 
Latin or French are ufually fpoken by boys of a certain ftand- 
ard, and an emulation is excited, by marking the number of 
errors, which each boy has committed in a day. We do not 
blame the attention of the Society in this work, or think it 
mifdireéted, for it is proper to try the experiment extenfively ; 
but we own we have fcarcely ever feen a real well-founded 
{cholar come from thefe hot-houfes of literature. Like other 
plants, in the fame fituation, they have the form and the 
femblance of what they ought to be, but they have feldom 
the folid fubftance. 

The next object 1s of great importance, viz. a machine for 
teaching blind perfons mufic, and to enable them to preferve 
their compofitions without the affiftance of a copyift. The 
machine cannot be underftood without the plate; but it is a 
very ingenious one, and the methods of noting are corrett, 
and readily underftood. | 

In Manufa&tures, we have fome farther information refpect- 
ing the filk-worm. Mr. Swayne thinks that mulberry leaves 
alone fhould be employed for the food; and tiat, inftead of 
haitening the birth of the larva, it fhould be protracted by 
keeping the eggs from heat till the tree is in full leaf. Fewer 
trees will then be fufficient. Mifs Rhodes has been unfor- 
tunate: a chilling cold-wind, about the time of fpinning, 
feemed to congeal the yellow fluid of which the filk is formed, 
and prevented any filk from being fpun. In this climate, 
therefore, artificial heat, from ftoves, muft be fometimes ne- 
ceflary. We ftill think that our attention can be directed to 
more profitable purfuits. ‘The worms muft certainly be often 
cleaned, and they will require much attention, and a great 
number of trees, to fupply them with food. 

_ The Chinefe hemp feems not likely ta.be an obje& of ma- 
nufaGiure, as the length of time required for fleeping, and 
the difficulty of feparating the fibrous parts, will probably 
prevent it. The feeds do not feem to retain long their veges 
tative powers. Another kind of hemp, from the fame fpot, 
promifes to be more ufeful, if it can be imported at an eafy 
rate, which, we find, can hardlv be expected. The feeds may 
be more fuccefsful, and perhaps we may learn how to manage 
the former kind with better effect. 
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In the clafs af Mechanics, is a clear defcription, illuftrated 
by a plate, of Mr. Weftgarth’s machine for ratfing water by 
the force of a falling ftream. There are fituations in which 
it may undoubtedly be uleful; but the weight of the quantity 
raifed can very feldom equai that of the water which falls. 
The only advantages that can be taken are thofe of percuffion, 
and the momentum acquired in falling ; but thefe, with re- 
fpect to water, are very limited. 

In the department which relates to Colonies and Trade, we 
receive an account of a kind of earth which appears to be a 
very good fubititute for Dutch terras, or Italian puozzolane. 
It rifes in Jamaica; but the diftance prevents it from being of 
much ufe in this kingdom. 

To thefe papers are fubjoined, lifts of the rewards which 
have been beftowed by the Society ; of the works and models 
prefented to it; of the officers of the Society, and Chairmen 
of the feveral committees. 

In the premiums offered, the Society preferves its attention 
to the ufeful arts, without neglecting thofe contrivances of 
elegance which often fecure to a polifhed nation the com- 
merce of other countries, who have not advanced fo far in the 
works of fancy and tafte. We fhall fele& two of the objects : 
we believe both are new, and they are of the more ufeful kind. 

‘ Candles from refin.—To the perfon who fhall difcover to 
the Society the beit method of fo reducing the inflammable 
quality of refin, as to adapt it to the purpoles of making can- 
dles fit for common ufe, at a Price much inferior to that of can- 
dles made of tallow only ; the gold medal, or thirty guineas. 

¢ Six pounds at leait of the candles fo prepared, with an ac- 
count of the procefs, to be delivered to the Society on or before 
the firit Tuefday in December, 1787.’ 

‘ Fine bar iron.—T'o the perfon, in England or Wales, who 
fhall make in the year 1788, the greateft quantity of bar iron, 
not lefs than ten tons, with coak from coak pigs, equal in qua- 
lity to the bett iron imported from Sweden or Ruffia, and as fit 
for converting into fteel ; the gold medal. 

‘ Samples, not lefs than one hundred weight, with certificates 
that the whole quantity is of equal quality, to be produced to 
the Society on or before the first 'Tueiday in January, 1789.’ 


The ornaments of this volume confilt in the plates. The 
frontifpiece is a beautiful engraving of Mars, by Bartolozzi, 
from the ftatue in the Society’s great room, by Mr, Bacon. 
The ftatue is beautifully proportioned, and anatomically cor- 
se&t. The expreflion of the face is that of firm, fleady intre- 
pidity ; but dae are dirccted to fomething above: we 
fhould fufpect, th §,braving the thunderbolts of Jove. 
The other plates Br Y the fubjects. They are engraved 
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en paper made, in imitation of the French colombier, gene- 

rally ufed for mezzotinto plates; and it appears to be a very 

neat, and very fuccefsful imitation of ir. 

A Treatife upon Gravel and upon Gout, in wehich the Sources of 
each are inveftigated, and effefual Means of preventing, or of 
removing thefe Défeafes, recommended. Small 8vo. 25. 64. 
in Boards, Cadell. 


HIS is not a fecond edition: it is in reality a new work, 
almoft in every refpe& the oppofite of the former one, 
which we mentioned in our Sixty-fecond Volume, p. 182. We 
there combated every part of our author’s chemical dotrine ; 
and he has changed every part of it. We are glad to fee that 
he is open to conviétion: it would have been candid if he had 
acknowledged his fource, and the foundation of his new dif- 
coveries, which are, in reality, contained in that part of our 
Foreign Literary Intelligence, referred to in our review of his 
firft edition. It is true that he has feparated the calculous 
matter by means of an acid, which was not done before; 
but it is a confequence fo immediately deducible from the 
exiftence of a neutral in the urine, that it can fcarcely be 
termed a difcovery. 

In the Memoir of M. Barthollet, the feparate acid is fo 
clearly pointed out, with its excefs in gouty paroxyfms, and 
its ufual combinations (p. 138 and 139 of the volume referred 
to), that our author’s additions muft feem very inconfiderable, 
If we examine what they are, we fliall find that he is ftill in 
leading ftrings: he has fcarcely ventured on more than one 
ftep, without the fupport of Scheele’s Eflay, whofe authority 
we quoted. ‘The experiment with magnefia is not new; but 
at is carried farther than in any other author, and explained 
more datisfattorily : we fhall tranfcribe it. 


‘ I determined next upon endeavouring to combine this 
matter with magaefia. Jt anpeared probable, that if it was 
ap acid it would admit, like other acids, of being united with 
the earth of that name. Having obtained a concretion of a 
seddifh colour, of firm texture, and of gyeat {pecific gravity, 
a few grains of it, with an equal quantity of calcined mag- 
nefia, after being rubbed together in a glafs mortar, were put 
into a vial with three or four drachms of diftilled water ; they 
were made to boil for a few minutes by being fufpended over 
the fire: the whole was then poured upon a filtering paper, 
and the fluid which immediately paffed through was of a yel- 
low colour, like the folution of calculus in cauitic alkali. J 
was fatished from the appearance of it that a combination had 
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taken place. It became turbid as it cooled, and there waa 
depofited an afh-coloured powder, which, upon examination, 
proved to be neither magnefia nor calculus, but a compound 
of the two. This powder was immediately re-diflolved on 
making a fecond application of heat, and the whole became 
tranfparent again. To one part of the folution in this ftate, 
a drop cr two of muriatic acid was added, and the matter of 
the calculus was precipitated ; a fmall quantity of cauftic al- 
kali was mixed witn another part of it, and a depofition of 
magnefia took place. In the Grit inftance, the muriatic acid 
united with the magnefia fo as to feparate the calculus; in the 
fecond, the cauftic alkali attached itfelf to the matter of the 
calculus, and caufed the magnefia to be precipitated. 

‘ The compound of the calculus with magnefia is diffolved 
by water in a much larger proportion than the calculus alone. 
If a little muriatic acid be mixed with a faturated folution 
while hot, the matter of the calculus, feparated in the form 
of a white powder, will be in fufficient quantity to give to 
the whole the confiftence of cream. After ftanding for fome 
time, the particles of this powder, by getting together, be- 
come larger, and fubfide to the bottom. If an acid be added 
to avery diluted folution of the compound, and the whole 
permitted to remain at reft for a few hours, the precipitate 
appears in fine cryftals adhering to the fides of the vial.’ 


By means of the muriatic acid, the concreting acid was 
Separated, and examired in its feparate flate ; and this expe- 
riment wil! perhaps lead to fomething of confequence. Authors 
have told us, that the muriatic acid produces no change on 
‘the urine ; but Bergman hinted that, after fome time, it was 
probable a precipitation might take place: our author waited, 
and found that the precipitation at laft appeared. One con- 
fequence muft follow, that the earth with which it is combined 
could not be calcareous, if the acid was either the faccharine 
or the phofphoric. It is highly probable that the concreting 
acid was united onty with the mucilaginous matter, and with 
the volatile alkali. We know that the faccharine acid is con- 
tained in mucilages, and that bodies of this kind fheath and 
conceal its acid qualities; but the affinity with lime feems 
to prove that the concreting acid is not the faccharine ; for it 
then would form an infoluble compound: on the contrary, 
the ftrong attraction for magnefia, the feparation by the mu- 
riatic acid, with every other affinity and property, feem to 
fhow, that the concreting acid is the phofphoric ; that it is 
united to the volatile alkali; and that the little calcareous 
earth contained in the urine is what enters into the compo- 
fition as a watery liquid only, or into the animal mucilage as 
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one of its ingredients. For the other parts of his chemical 
enquiry, our author is indebted to Bartbollet’s Memoir, and 
probably to our analyfis of it. 

As the nature of the acid is not explained in this volume, 
and its fource is equally obfcure, it is fomewhat prefumptuous 
to attempt to account for its evolution, Our author, how- 


. ever, refolved on forming a theory, tells us, that the acid in 


the ftomachs of gouty people feparates the concreting acid 
from the other bodies with which it is combined. If it is the 
phofphoric acid, as is highly probable, and generally believed*, 
the acid of the ftomach is unequal to the tafk ; but it is im- 
poffible to employ it for the purpofe, fince no acid exifts in 
the blood; and we know of no acid, combined with any 
other body, in the blood, which, by a double eleétive attrac- 
tion, can effet it. The fac, of acid abounding in the fto- 
machs of gouty people, cannot be eluded; but it is equally 
true, that no acid appears in the blood; and when the con- 
creting acid is found in a larger quantity than ufual in the 
urine, their different natures prevent us from thinking that 
the one can be the confequence of the other. If our author 
goes to fchool again, he may learn fomewhat more probable ; 
anc a third edition, very different from the two former, may 
give us a farther account of this intricate fubject. We have 
endeavoured to affift him with fome hints. 

In the other parts of this volume, which relates to the ma- 
nagement of thofe who labour under gravel and gout, the 
principles feem nearly the fame. In the application there is 
fome variety, and fcarcely any chemical miftakes : if we affume 
a little merit, in this refpect, we hope the author will forgive 
us, and not urge us to compare his emendations with our for- 
mer remarks, by appearing to confider the friendly hints of a 
Reviewer of fo. little importance, as not to deferve an ac- 
knowledgment. 





The Families of Plants, with their natural Chara&ers. Tranflated 
from the laft Edition, publifoed by Dr. Reichard, of the Genera 
Plantarum. 2 Vols. 8vo. 16s. in Boards. Johnfon. 


T HIS is the moft complete edition of the Genera Plantarum 
which has yet appeared; for in this hght we fhall con- 
fider it, before we mention its merits as a tranflation, The 
genera muft be carefully and accurately diftinguifhed; fince, on 
the exaétnefs with which they are formed, on the precifion 





# From the late examinations of the acidum periatum, the latter labours 
of M. Scheele, compared with Bertholiet’s experiments, the identity of the 
goncreting and phofphoriv acids may be almoit {aid to be demoniirated. 
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with which they are defined, the whole fcience neceffarily de- 
pends. ‘hey are. the firft links, defigned to connect the nu- 
merous fpecies, and to form a fubordinate affociation. This 
firft aflociation muit be a natural one ; and, though fometimes 
the fize and habit of the plant is difregarded in forming it, this 
irregularity is only allowed to prevent worfe confequences.— 
Linnzus, in his later days, negle&ted this work: at leaft the fixth 
edition of the genera was followed by fupplements, which 
were not incorporated in one work till the year 1778, when 
Dr. Reichard publifhed an edition at Franckfort. 1t was not 
enly from the former editions, with the aid of two mantiffas, 
that Dr. Reichard printed his own; but in this period Dr,. 
Murray, from the latef{ communications with the great north- 
ern naturajift, had re-publifhed that part of the Syftema 
Naturz which related to vegetables, and inferted in it all the 
obfervations which Linnzus could furnifh. This work we 
have had occafion to quote, under the title of the thirteenth 
edition of the Syftema Vegetabilium ; but we muft now men- 
tion that, in 1784, Dr. Murray’s: fourteenth edition, with 
numerous additions and alterations, appeared. ‘This was not 
all the new information: the younger Linnzus, in 1781, pub- 
lifhed a fupplement, chiefly from a collection of plants col- 
lected at Surinam. Various travellers had brought the trea- 
fures of different countries to the common ftock, which were 
not reduced into one volume: Forfter’s Genera, ‘Thunberg’s 
Flora Japonica & nova Genera Plantarum, L’Heritier’s Stirpes 
Novz Plantarum, were not the leaft confiderable. All their 
defcriptions are now collected together, and form a very co- 
pious treafure of the vegetable kingdom. From the commu- 
nications of that very intelligent naturalift, Mr. Dryander, 
the tranflators have been able to correct fome miftakes. The 
genus myriftica, inferted in the Supplementum, from the au- 
thority of Sonnerat, is found not to be the plant from which 
the nutmeg is produced. M, Thunberg has given the true 
defcription, which is now adopted. Even in the late edition 
of Dr. Murray, the ruffelia and vatilia are characterized as dif- 
ferent plants, which are. jn reality the fame; the licuala and 
nipa are feparated from the other palms, 

The tranflation is executed with the ufual accuracy of the 
Litchfield Society : the language is become more natural either 
to our underitandings, or the tranflators are more expert in 
employing it. The uncouthpefs and difagreeable appearance 
is much leffened. The work is printed in the manner of 
Linnzus, which is admirably adapted to catch the eye, and 
facilitate the inveftigation. 

The Englith generic names age added, feemingly againft the 
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conviction of the tranflators, as they are not'in general com- 
prehenfive, and not equally adapted to the Englith and foreign 
botanift. There is evidently much advantage in Englith ge- 
neric names, and we would recommend fome attention to their 
improvement, that they may with propriety comprehend the 
Englith {pecies. In foreign floras, they are comparatively of 
little ufe ; and the tranflator’s propofal of adopting the Latin 
generic names is preferable. Many other ftrong objections 
are adduced, but they will fail to convince the Englith bota- 
nift that he fhould not call his own plants by their own 
names: even when he confiders genera as affociations, he will 
always think that the name of the kind fthould have fome re- 
ference to that of individuals. So that, though we would not 
wholly reject the Englifh names, we think that they fhould be 
improved, and employed only when they treqt of Englith 
Benera. | 

To this tranflation is added an accented catalogue of gene- 
ric and trivial names; numerous botanical obfervations of 
great importance, from the beft botanifts; the natural orders, 
from the Philofophia Botanica: an index of generic, and an- 
other of Englifh and Scotch names. We cannot conclude 
without exprefling our obligations to the Society for their 
labours, which are in many refpe¢ts truly valuable. 





A Concife Account of a new Chymical Medicine, entitled, Spiritus 
Aiithereus Anodynus, or, Anodyne Ethereal Spirit. By William 
Tickell, Smajl8vo. 25. Wallis. 


WE have always endeavoured to difcountenance the illi- 

beral conduct of thofe who aim at attracting attention, 
by concealing common preparations under the garb of ex- 
aggerated panegyric, or ftudied mifreprefentations. It takes 
the mind by furprife, and feizing on credulity, fafcinates the 
judgment; or, gratifying the nctural eagernefs after {pecifics, 
precludes every examination. Mr. ‘Tickell’s work is fomewhat 
reprehenfible, for the extravagant praifes which are beftowed 
on his preparation, praifes which perhaps no medicine is ex- 
cellent enough to deferve ; and, for the little difcrimination 
with which it is recommended, in complaints of very different 
natures. Mr. Tickell’s character and knowlege forbid us to 
think that he means to deceive others, or that he is entirely 
deceived himfelf, There are fome effects peculiar to his pre- 
paration which may connect thefe various recommendations ; 
and, if he is blameable, it is in not pointing them out with 
fufficient precifion. In other views Mr. Tickell, we think, 
rifes above the generality of thofe zentlemen with whom, 
) while 
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while his method of preparing the medicine is a fecret, he 
mutt neceflarily be claffed. It appears to us, after a careful 
examination of his work, after comparing what he has faid, 
with the medicine in different circumftances, that he has 
plainly told the world what it 1s. His words are indeed 
weiched with care: he knows what he has told, and what he 
has concealed ; but he does not know that, notwithitanding 
its volatility; his anodyne {pirit may be analyzed, and the 
proportion of its ingredients afcertained. We ‘hall not engage 
in it, fince probably the world will not receive any benefit 
from the difcovery; and, while the inventor, or rather per- 
haps the improver, continues to prepare it fo well, we have 
not a wifh to draw off the mafk. As a chemical preparation, 
we have examined it with attention, and we are certain that 
jn that view jt deferves much praife. In one fpecimen we 
found avery flight odour of the volatile fulphureous acid +, but 
it could not injure the medicine; and thofe who know with 
how much difficulty it is avoided entirely, will excufe it. In 
general it contains no uncombined acid, no uncombined fpirit 
of wine*, unlefs the other ingredients guard it from the action 
of dephlogifticated f{pirit of nitre. Hoffman’s anodyne liquor 
is pretty well known to be a mixture of zxther, probably of 
fpirit of wine and of the fweet oil, which rifes afier the dif- 
tillation of zther. A receipt which now lies before us, we 
have much reafon to think a genuine one. It direéts an ounce 
of the firft produ&, in making ether, to be added to an equal 
quantity of the fecond, containing xther and fpirit of wine, 
and to both thefe twelve drops of the aromatic oil, Mr. 
Tickell has told us that the oil will combine with fpirit of 
wine: we did not find that it would in any fufficient propor- 
tion; but it is eafy to fee the intermede which is neceflary, 
and which is employed in his preparation. We have imitated 
it fo exa€tJy in an extemporaneous method, from chemical] 
materials, that the difference of tafte, odour, and fpecific gra- 
vity, cannot be diftinguifhed. But the inventor need not be 
alarmed: no attempt willever be made toencroach upon hisright, 

Hoffman fpoke highly of the virtues of his liquor; and, 
after we have detracted from thofe encomiums what may be 
allowed to the fondnefs of an inventor for the child of his own 





M. Pelletier, of the French Academy, has lately informed us of an eafy 
ethod of rectifying zther, when contaminated, in this manner. 

* One fa& is worth remarking, perhaps Mr. ‘Tickell can explain it. At 
the bottom of the phiais (we employed the milder uncoloured fpirit) a fluid 
fubfides, heavier than the f{pirit, and different from it, though tranfparent. 
We were almoft certain that it was not water only, for we tafted it through 
afyphon. Ondropping in a few cryftals of falt of tartar, the water which 
it feized on fwam between the {pirit and the fubfiding fluid, carrying with 
it a pink-coloured powder. ° 
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talents, great merit will ftillremain. We have no doubt, and 
we fpeak from experience, that its virtues are different from 
thofe of xther. As a narcotic and a ftimulant, it is fuperior: 
as an antifpafmodic, probably inferior to ether. We have 
not perceived any diuretic effects from it, though in other 
experiments it may be more obvious. In various emergencies, 
the powers of an active ftimulant appear very different. It 
more than once has appeared diuretic, and occafionally lax- 
ative, while in reality it is neither, and ads only by roufing 
nature to make the proper exertions to relieve herfelf, We 
fufpect that Mr. Tickell diftrufts its diuretic powers, by adding 
the fpecific pill, which, whether it be the fjuill, or Bacher’s 
tonic pill, is of great fervice. The narcotic power of. his 
medicine is fo clearly pointed out, that thofe who have ever 
ventured to ufe other narcotics, in fimilar fituations, cannot 
miftake them. 

The cafes in this volume are not namerous, but they are 
related with great propriety ; and the general obfervations will 
not detract from the author’s credit, Mr. Tickell is known 
to be a judicious and able apothecary. | 

On the whole, if Mr. Tickell’s merit confifts in reviving 
the ufe of Hoffman’s anodyne liquor, and advancing more 
nearly to the ideas of Hoffman, in this preparation, than 
praGical chemifts have hitherto done, he deferves confiderable 
commendation. ‘The anfwer to Dr. Adair, in the Appendix, 
is a fhort one. Mr. Tickell denies that it undergoes feven 
diitillations, and in efedé-denies that it is dulcified fpirit of 
vitriol, difguifed by cochineal. Asa preparation, indeed, it is 
more perfect than the fweet fpirit of vitriol; and, as a medicine, 
is extremely different from it. One charge our author allows, 
that his liquor has fucceeded where the common anodyne liquor 
has failed. We believe it. ‘The next charge relates. to the 
ftronger fpirit. Mr. Ticketl denies that he ever refufed it to 
thofe who had judgment to employ it. He has now adver- 
tifed it for fale. It might have perhaps been better i: he had 
fuffered the objeétion to remain in its full force, by continu- 

ing to withhold what may be improperly employed. We know 
it to be a medicine of too great efficacy to be in every one’s 
hands. 

We muft objeét to Mr. Tickell, that he has praifed too 
warmly, and that his language is a little too much like that 
of the alchemift. The conftant fire for ninety-fix hours may 
be relifhed in Bafil Valentine, but, for a modern chemift, is 
fomewhat too continued. We ought not to blame him for 
{peaking ambiguoufly; for we own that, while Mr. Tickell 
prepares his medicine faithfully, and fells it at a moderate 
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price, we fhall be unwilling to publith what we have difco- 
vered. The anfwer to Dr. Adair is pointed, moderate, and 
clear. He has mentioned the doctor’s errors on this fubjec ; 
but we need not enlarge on them, as they are now in-a great 
meafure corrected. Dr. Adair is too wife not to avail himfelf 
of hints ; and too prudent, oftentatioufly to notice them. 





An Academy for Grown-Horfemen, containing the Completeft In- 
fiructions for Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, Stumb- 
ding, and Tumbling. Uluftrated with Copper Plates. By 
Geoffrey Gambado, Efq. Royal ato. 11. 1s. Hooper. 


W HETHER the book was written to illuftrate the engrav- 
ings, or the latter were executed to explain the former, 
we ihall not determine. They are, however, well fuited to 
each other ; for the ironical pleafantry of Geoffrey Gambado, 
equerry to the doge of Venice, is no lefs entertaining than 
the whimfical caricatures of H. Bunbury, efq.—Geoffrey il- 
Juftrates horfemanfhip, by praifing the abfurdities to be avoid- 
ed; the facetious painter points the ridicule fo ftrongly, that 
every picture becomes a forcible leffon: but no account can 
be given of fo mifcellaneous and excentric a work, a work 
confifting of fragments, of fhreds and patches, though fome- 
times of f{plendid ones. The author maft fpeak for himfelf, 
and be firft permitted to give his own defcription of a horfe. 


« The height of a horfe is perfeétly immaterial, provided he 
is higher behind than before. Noting is more pleafing to a 
traveller than the fenfation of continually getting forward ; 
whereas the riding a horfe of a contrary make, is like fwarm- 
ing the bannifters of a ftair-cafe, when, though perhaps you 
really advance, you feel as if you were going backwards. 

‘ Let him carry his head low, that he may have an eye to 
the ground, and fee the better where he fteps. | 

‘ The leis he lifts his fore legs, the eafier he will move for 
his rider,- and he will likewife brufh all the ftones out of his 
way, which might otherwife throw him down. If he turns 
out his toes as well as he fhould do, he will then difperie them 
to the right and the left, and not have the trouble of —e 
the fame “fone a fecond time. 

© A bald face, wall eyes, and white legs (if your Rothe 1S 

not a grey one) is to be preferred : as, in the night, although 
you may ride againft what you pleafe, yourfelf, no one will 
ride againft you. 


« His nofe cannot project too much from his neck, for by — 


keeping 2 conitant tight reign on him, you will then fit as 
firm as if yoa were held on. 


‘ A horfe’s 
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¢ A horfe’s ears cannot well be too long ; a judicious ride 
fteers his courfe, by fixing his eyes between them. Were he 
cropt, and that as clofe as we fometimes fee them now a days, 
in a dufky evening the rider might wander the lord knows 
where.’ 

We hall add a fpecimen of his directions for riding. 


‘ If then you bend your body well forward, your rump 
{ticking properly out behind, with your legs projected, I fhall 
have hopes of you; you cannot, I think, fail of foon equall- 
ing my moft fanguine expectations; and, after having attained 
this excellence (an excellence, let me tell you, arrived at but 
by few, and thofe, men of the firft knowledge and fcience, 
fuch as the fellows of colleges, the livery-men of London, or, 
perhaps, the crew of a man of war), I would advife you, 
without delay, to attempt another ftep towards equeftrian per- 
fection; that is, on riding either eaftward or weftward}*to 
make your toes point due north and fouth, or vice verfa. 

‘ Thus your fpurs may be brought into play, with little or 
no exertion ; and thus, in turning fharp round a pott, your horfe 
may be prevented from hurting himfelf by running again it. 

‘ The ftanding up in your ftirrups, while trotting, in the 
above pofition, has a moft elegant and genteel effect; and [ 
would have you make an effay to accomplith it, no doubt you 
will fucceed, if you have the genius I take you to have, 

« A horfe has various methods of getting rid of his man; 
at prefent I will only advert to one. If your horfe tumbles 
down with you, he will fometimes get up again, and fhould 
you not do the fame in concert with him, and your foot remain 
in the ftirrup, he may probably extend your airing whilft you 
remain in that aukward pofition; and however defirous you 
may be to remain behind, on you muit go, during his plea- 
fure. Now, of all the ways of conveyance that I have had 
a tafte of, this is the leait agreeable; if it fhould be the fame 
to you, provide yourfelf with a pair of patent ftirrups; with 
them, your attachment to your horfe may be as fhort as you 
pleafe ; they have done wonders; can I fay more? I am 
happy in being able to bear teftimony of their aftonithing 
efficacy in the cafe of a friend of mine, the rev. Mr. C——, 
A. M. when of Pembroke-college, Cambridge; by tranfcrib- 
ing his own words at the conclufion of an advertifement, he 
inferted in all the papers addrefied to the patentee. Having 
purchafed a pair of his ftirrups, and falling, one afternoon, 
as he was accuftomed, from his horfe, he fays, ** but, thanks 
to Providence, and your noble invention, my /eg and your 
firrup coming off at the fame inftant, I efcaped unhurt.” To 
what a pitch of perfection is hyman ingenuity arrived ? 
The 
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The work is dedicated to lord Townfhend; but the dedicator 
declines entering into a train of common-place compliments, 
on the laurels which his lordfhip might acquire by his regi- 
ment’s adopting the Gambado fyitem ; and, fince the laurel is 
not cultivated in the piping times of peace, he concludes with 
wifhing that his lordfhip may long enjoy his days.’ On the 
whole, this is a very pleafant morceau, and evidently written 
by a man of genius and abilities; perhaps ¢ ’tis but to try 
his ftrength that now he fports,’ while from this jeu d’efprit 
he may acquire the confidence to undertake a more important 
work.—We hope that we fhall not be miftaken. 





4 Collefion of Original Royal Letters, written by King Charles I. 
_a@nd II, King Fames Ll. and the King and Queen of Bohemia; 
together with Original Letters, written by Prince Rupert, 
Charles Louis, Count Palatine, the Duchefs of Hanover, and 
feveral other diffinguifoed Perfons; from the Year 1619, to 
3665. By Sir George Bromley, Bart. Illuftrated with elegant 
Engravings of the Queen of Bohemia, Prince Rupert, Emanuel 
Scrope Howe, and Ruperta, natural Daughter of Prince Rupert 3 


and a Plate of Autographs and Seals. 8vo0, 105. 6d. in Boards. 
Stockdale, 


W E are informed that the originals of thefe Letters came 

into the hands of fir George Bromley, in confequence 
of his being defcended from Ruperta, natural daughter to 
prince Rupert, third fon of Frederic, king of Bohemia, and 
nephew to Charles the Firft, king of England. The greater 
part of them is written by and to the Palatine family. They 
are moftly in French, and, in many of them, cyphers are 
ufed, The collection confiits of one hundred and forty-four 
Letters ; the firft of which is dated in the year 1619, and the 
laftin 1677. They relate chiefly to the diftreffes of the pala- 
tine fainily. In one of them, the king of Bohemia addreffes 
his confort in the following affectionate terms: ‘ Plut a Diew 
qu’euflions un petit coin au mende, pour y vivre contents en- 
femble, c’eft tout le bonheur que je me fouhaite.” Would to 
God that we had a little corner of the world, in which we 
could live quietly and contentedly together! that is all the 
happinefs I] with for. 

Sir George Bromley has prefixed: to the Letters a fhort ac- 
count of the Palatine family, from which we fhall extra& the 
memoirs delivered of prince Rupert, who is celebrated for his 
knowlege of chemiftry and the mechanic arts. 


« Prince Rupert, third fon of the king of Bohemia, by the 
princefs Bhaabeth, eldegt daughter of king James I. had an 
edue 
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education, like that of moft German princes, efpecially younger 
brothers, which qualified him for arms; and thofe who have 
been the leaft inclined to favour him admit, that he was well 
adapted, both by his natural abilities, and his acquired endow- 
ments, to form a great commander. When the civil war 
commenced, he came and offered his fword, when he was 
{carcely of age, to his uncle, king CharlesI. ‘Through the 
whole war he behaved with great intrepidity ; and Mr. Granger 
obferves, that ‘* he poffeffed, in a high degree, that kind of 
courage, which is better to attack than defend; and is lefs 
adapted to the land fervice than that of the fea, where preci- 
pitate valour is in its element. He feldom engaged but he 
gained the advantage, which he generally loft by pufhing it 
too far. He was better qualified to ftorm a citadel, or even 
mount a breach, than patiently to fuftain a fiege ; and would 
have furnifhed an excellent hand to a general of a cooler 
head.” 

‘In confideration of his fervices, and on account of his 
affinity to him, king Charles made prince Rupert a knight of 
the Garter ; and by his letters patent, bearing date at Oxford, 
the rgth of January, in the nineteenth year of his reign, made 
‘him a free denizen ; and, on the 24th of the fame month, 
‘advanced him to the dignity of a peer of England, ‘by the 
title of earl of Holderneffe and duke of Cumberland. When 
the civil war was over, he went abroad with a pafs from the 
parliament; but when the fleet revolted to the prince of 
Wales, he readily went on board it, where he diftinguifhed 
himfelf by the vigour of his counfels. His advice, however, 
was not followed; but, on the return of the fleet to Holland, 
the command of it was left to him. He then failed to Ireland, 
where he endeavoured to fupport the declining ‘royal caufe ; 
but he was quickly purfued by the fuperior fleet of the par- 
liament, under Popham and Blake, who, in the winter of the 
year 1649, blocked him up in the haven of Kinfale. He 
efcaped, however, by making a bold effort, and puthing 
throuch their fleet. 

‘ After the Reftoration, prince Rupert was invited to return 
to England, and had feveral offices conferred upon him. On 
the 22th of April, 1662, he was fworn a member of the privy 
council; and, in December following, he was admitted a 
fellow of the Royal Society. In the year 1666, the king en- 
trufted k:m, in conjundtion with the duke of Albemarle, to 
commana the fleet, when he exhibited all the qualities that 
are neceflary to conftitute a great admiral. By his -happy 
teturn to the fleet, on the 3d of June, he wrefted from the 


Dutch the only vittory they had the. appearance of gaining ;. 


and 
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and afterwards, on the 24th of the fame month, he beat them 
effectually, purfued them to their own coaft, and blocked up 
their harbour. Indeed, the great intrepidity which prince 
Rupert difplayed, in-this naval war, was highly and juftly 
celebrated in his own time; and in the laft Dutch war he 
feemed to retain all the activity and fire of his youth, and 
beat the enemy in feveral engagements. 

‘ From this time prince Rupert led a quiet, and ehiefly a 
retired life, moftly at Windfor-caftle, of which he was gover- 
nor; and he very much employed himfelf in the profecution 
of chemical and philofophical experiments, as well as in the 
practice of mechanic arts, for which he was very famous. He 
is mentioned by foreign authors with applaufe for his fkill in 

inting ; and is confidered as the inventor of mezzotinto, of 
which he is faid to have taken the hint from a foldier {craping 
his rufty fufil. The circumftances are thus related. The 
prince going out early one morning, obferved a centinel at 
fome diftance from his poft, very bufy doing fomething to his 
piece. The prince afked what he was about? he replied, that 
the dew had fallen in the night, had made his fufil rufty, and 
that he was fcraping and cleaning it. ‘The prince looking at 
it, was ftruck with fomething like a figure eaten into the 
barrel, with innumerable little holes clofed together, like 
friezed work on gold or filver, part of which the foldier 
had fcraped away. From this trifling incident prince Rupert 
is faid to have conceived mezzotinto. He concluded, that 
fome contrivance might be found to cover a brafs plate with 
fuch a grained ground of fine preffed holes, which would un- 
doubtedly give an impreffion all black, and that by fcraping 
away proper parts, the {mooth fuperficies would leave the reft 
of the paper white. Communicating his ideas to Wallerant 
Vaillant, a painter whom he maintained, they made feveral 
experiments, and at lait invented a fteel roller, cut with tools 
to make teeth like a file or rafp, with projecting points, which 
effectually produced the black grounds; thofe being fcraped 
away, and diminifhed at pleafure, left the gradations of light. 
It is faid that the firft mezzotinto print ever publifhed was 
executed by his highnefs himfelf. It may be {een in the firk 
edition of Evelyn’s Sculptura; and there is a copy of it in 
the fetond edition, printed in 1755. 

« Prince Rupert alfo delighted.in making locks for. firee 
arms, and was the inventor of a compoiition, called from him 
prince’s metal; and in which guns were caft, He communi- 
cated to the Royal Society his improvements upon gunpowder, 
by refining the fevera] ingredients, and making it more care- 
fully, by which, as appeared by feveral experiments, its force 
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Was augmented, in.comparifon of ordinary powder, in. the 
proportion of ten to one. He likewife acquainted them with 
an engine he had contrived for raifing water ; and fent them 
an inftrument, of which he made ale, to caft any platform 
into perfpective, and for which they deputed a fele& committee 
of their members to return him their thanks. He was the 
inventor of a gun for difcharging feveral bullets with the ar- 
moft ipeed and facility; and was the author of fundry other 
curlous inventions, He died at his houfe in Spring-gardens, 
on the zgth of November, 1682.’ 


This volume is adorned with fome elegant engravings, taken 
from original paintings now in the poffeffion of fir George 
Bromley, excepting one of them, which is copied from a 
painting in one of the royal palaces. An engraving is alfo 
given of a mourning ring, with the hair of king Charles the 
Firft in it, which was worn by his fifter the queen of Pohemia. 
This ring is now in the poffeflion of fir George Bromley. 


— 





Hydraulic and Nautical Obferwations on the Currents in the At- 
lantic Ocean, Fe. Fe. By Governor Pownall, F.R.S8. and 


FLAS. 400. 35. 6d. Sayer. 

T HE ingenious writer of this piece fubmits to the confider- 

ation of navigators, fome obfervations on the currents 
in the Atlantic ocean, as applying to the ufe of navigation. 
The ftudies which he purfued, and the line of fervice in which 
he was employed in the early part of his life, led him and 
enabled him to make thefe Obfervations. 

The faéts and obfervations which he ftates and defcrihes, 
he throws out rather as matters of inveitigation than as things 
proved, although fome have been determined by obfervation, 
and others are of common noioriety: but it appears to him 
better to flate them as matters which require, as they deferve, 
farther and repeated obfervations, in a more regular and more | 
{feientific courfe of experiment. 

Some of thefe Obfervations arofe from his comparing notes, 
if we may fo exprefs it, with feveral of his majefly’s com- 
miffioned and warrant officers, in the frequent paflages he had 
occafion to make acrofs the Atlantic, in his majefty’s fhips: 
other remarks, and the obfervations upon them, arofe from 
the reports of American matters of trading and fifhing veflels, 
with whom he converfed on the fubje& when he was governor 
of Maflachufett province, and whom he found to underftand 
the navigation of this ocean better than the European mafiers 
feem to have done; and who, in confequence of that know- 


ledge, made fhorter and better paffages over it. 
Vou. LXIV. Now. 1787. Aa The 
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The authcr reafons that, in like manner as the combined 
operation of attracuon between the fun, moon, and earth, 
being uniform and permanent, produces an uniform and per- 
manent eifect in the general tides of the ocean ; fo the winds, 
when they arc uniform and permanent, produce, by protrufion, 
currents in the ocean, in like manner permanent and uniform. 
The currents occafioned by the protrufion of the winds, con- 
tinue at all times Jowing one way, either in the direction of 
the wind, or in a diverging lateral eourfe, or in a reflexed 
recoiling current, as the waters piled up againit any obftruc- 
tion find the means of running off, and defcending from their 
forced elevation. 

The winds between. the tropics, having a general courfe 
weftwards, protrude the waters of the Atlantic ocean in the 


fame direGtion, and caufe a current ronning always nearly in” 


the fame direGtion. ‘This general current, in paffing through 
the chain of the Carribbe and Bahama iflands, and amongft 
the cayos of the fame, is diverted and drawn from its general 
courfe in almott all direGtions. Where it is not interrupted or 
difturbed, it keeps its general courfe, as along the Wefl Indian 
fea, through the gulf of Mexico, to its bottom ; and in the 
channel between Hifpaniola, Cuba, and the cayos and iflands 
of Bahama, to the gulf of Florida. The main current, which 
rans dire&ly weft to the bottom of the gulf of Mexico, being 
there oppcied by the continent, piles up its waters to a con- 
fiderable height. ‘Ehefe aggregated waters run off laterally, 
and defcend as it were down an inclined plane along tlic coaits 
of Mexico, Louifiana, and Florida, and, rounding the fable 
point, itrufhes out of the gulf of Florida. The current which 
runs north-wef, through the old Bahama channel, meets, at 
its embocheure, the current coming north-eaft round the point 
from the gulf of Mexico; and thefe, in one combined cur- 
rent, fet through the gulf of Florida, north-eafterly. From 
hence this current, in a bended and expanded flow, fets 
north-eatterly, along the coat of North America, to about 
north-latiitude 41 degrecs and a half. ‘The governor then re- 
marks, that this courie of the waters, produced by the con- 
ftant blowing of the trade-winds acrofs the Atlantic ocean, is 
analogous to currents produced by the periodical monfoons in 
the jouthern and Indian feas: he then retarns, and takes. up 
the current of the guli-ilream, as it {ets along the New Eng- 
Yand coalis, where we before left it, and, from experienced 
fa&s, itates the following courfe and limits of it: namely, 
that the northern edge of the current lies in 384 degrees of 
latitude in the meridian of the ifland Nantucket; and in the 
meridian of George’s bank, it is in latitude 39 degrees, where 
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3ts courfe is E. N. E. In the meridian of the ifle of Sable, 
its northern edge is in 41} degrees; and here its courfe is 
E.. S. E, and S. E. by E.. From hence he traces the courfe of 
the current acrofs the Atlantic again, in a fouth-eaflerly di- 
rection, till it approach the coaft of Africa, where it is de- 
fleted along the coaft at fome fmall diftance in a foutherly 
direction, holding that courfe till it arrive at, and fupply the 
place cf thofe waters, carried by the conftant trade-winds from 
the coaft of Africa acrofs the ‘Atlantic, towards the weit, as 
aforefaid ; and thus producing a perpetual whirling or circu- 
Jating current, including within its circuit a confiderable 
breadth of fpace, forming a kind of eddy, or perhaps return- 
ing or lee currents. And this ftate of the matter he obferves, 
compared by its caufes, and in its effects, is the actual fact. 

This current, thus revolving in an orbit round the Atlantic 
ocean, in a continual circulation, it is conformable to the 
laws of hydraulics that there fhould be, in the fpace included 
within the inner edges of this orbit, an eddy, into which all 
fluating fubftances, fuch as wood and weeds, which fail into 
the general current, fhall be finally abforbed. Now the faét 
is, that weeds, called the Saragofa weeds, as alfo the gulf- 
weeds, have been obferved at certain latitudes and longitudes 
within the area of the orbit of this general current, and near 
on what may. be fuppofed the inner edge of it. 

Although there are not in the northern parts of the Atlantic 
ocean any fettled monfoon, or any trade-winds, as between 
the tropics, yet, this author obferves, to the northward of 
the fpace above defcribed, a general eaftern current takes 
place, running along the north boundary of this fpace, to the 
eait foutherly, acrofs the Atlantic, towards the coafts of Eu- 
rope, and fets continually through the ftraits into the Medi- 
terranean fea; juft as the current in the Indian fea fets during 
the north-eaft monfoon into the gulf of Perfia, and through 
the Straits of Babel-Mandel into the Red Sea. Various ope- 
rations and combinations cf winds, and various circumitances 
of banks and elevated ground in this northern part of the 
Atlantic, may be affigned as caufes of this effect. Thefe are 
not yet fufficiently explored, even not fo much as to admit of 
a theeretic combination, ‘The matter, however, is fact, and 
of common notoriety, as is the fact that the paflage from 
America to Europe is at leaft one-third fhorter than the pafiage 
from Evrope to America. It is fo much fo, that it is a com- 
mon exprefion among the American navigators, that rhe courfe 
is down bil all the way home, as they ufed to call E = 


Governor Pownall then re:narks upon the high tides, &c. in 
he German fea, and Evglith channel: when the nar emer 
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winds have prevailed for any long time about the equinoxes, 
and fet in ftrong ‘upon the northern coalts of Europe, and veer 
round weft ‘aha north, they pile up an aggregate body of 
waters of the coafls of Norway. If this veering change of 
the wind happens about the time of the full, or new moon, 
and about the me of high water on the coaft of Norway, 
this agoregate body of waters, added to the fpring tides, pour 
down into the German ocean fuch an inundation of waters, 
ws create thefe high raging tides on the Dutch, Flemith, and 
Britifh coafts, which fo mach furmount all ordinary defences 
raifed againft them. If, under this coincidence of the afore- 
named circumftances, the wind fhould fill more veer round 
with the fun, and come to eaft, juit upon the fetting of the 
tide into the German ccean, which has often happened, this 
inundation of thefe bizh raging tides will be blown over to the 
Britifh coaft, and protruded through the channel to the weft 
fide of the Dogger’s Bank, upon the Englifh coafts, in fuch 
a fwollen and irrefiftible current, as hath at times, exceeding 
all bounds of defence, done fo much miichief to, and brought 
fuch ruin on, the maritime parts of the country, where the 
fpring tides occafioned by the moon do attually coincide, as 
above ftated, with the ride formed by protrufion of the winds ; 
they. there come in as the higheit poffible flood, cereris paribus : 
when they do not, although combined, a€tually coincide im 
the fame point of time, there is then always obferved to be 
two tides, fucceeding each other at the diitance of half an 
hour, or more, that is to fay, the moon-tide, about its ufual 
time, and the great protruded wind-tide, half an hous or more 
before or after. 

The auther obferves, that this explanation of the manner in 

which the effect of protrufion of the winds, as wel! as attraction, 
operates on the currents and tides of the German fea, he here 
incidentally makes, to fuggeft to the landholders of thefe parts 
the neceflity there is of giving attention to thefe circumftances, 
and of taking preparatory precaution to obviate and guard of 
many of thofe evils they have repeatedly fuffered, at leaft to 
geard them againit being furprifed, although perhaps adequate 
defesce may not be in their power. 

He does not, however, mention the foregoing as a precife 
or complete explanation of this dreaful phenomenon, but ob- 
ferves, that he is eogapes in a courfe of enquiry after every 
particular of the facts, their circumftance and combination, 
as far as they ony be fuppoted to form the caufe, and create 
the effect of thefe high raging tides in the German occan 3 that 
he may at leati afcertain the prognofics with a fufficient degree 
of certainty to the perpoles of precaution. 


Having 
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Having ftated, as above, not a theory without foundation, 
pr a matter as proved, but a hypothetical theorem for invetfti- 
gation by experiment, the writer, inftead of drawing conclu- 
fions, clofes his obfervations, after pointing out fome ufes of 
them, by propofing fome queries as matters well worthy of 
trial and enquiry. 

« Skilfull navigators, who have acquired a knowledge of the 
extent to which the northern edge of the Gulf Stream reaches 
on the New England coaft, have learnt in their voyages to New 
England, New York, or Pennfylvania, to pafs the banks of 
Newfoundland in about 44° or 45° N. latitude, to fail thence, 
in a courfe between the northern edge of the Gulf Stream as 
above defcribed, and the fhoals and banks of Sable Tiland, 
George’s Bank, and Nantucket, by which they make better 
and quicker paffages from England to America. 

« By an examination of the currents in the higher latitades 
of the northern parts of the Atlantic, and of their courfe along 
the coalts of Greenland, and the Efkimaux fhores, if they fhould 

rove fuch as the reafoning in this paper leads to, a much 
quicker paffage yet may be found. 

‘ By a particular and ftill more accurate examination of the 
northern and fouthern edge of the Gulf Stream, of the varia- 
tion of thefe circumitances, as winds and feaions vary ; an ex- 
perimental afcertaining what, where, and of what nature, the 
lee currents on the edges both inner and outer of the Gulf 
Stream are; great facilities and affiltlance muft be derived to 
navigation. The knowledge of this wouid lead to the afcer- 
taining the eddies or other partial currents in the great fpace of 
ecean included within the great circulating current. The 
knowledge of the weftern edge of the current which fets fouth 
along the coafls of Africa, and of all its variations, as alfo of 
the lee currents upon that edge, would be of eflential ufe in 
pavigating to (and perhaps from) the Weft fadies. A practical 
knowledge of the variable currents, and how they vary under 
Qperation of various caufes, in the fpace aforenamed, as running 
acrofsthe Atlantic, might be of great benefit in forwarding a 
quick paffage from America, perhaps in fhortening the paflage 
tuither in winter. Various other ufes of this enquiry might be 
pointed out, but to have marked that this hypothetic theorem 
is not without its ufe, is fufhcient.’ 

A neat fheet map accompanies the book, upon which the 
current is marked by a dark fhade, very exaét as to the north. 
ern latitudes of the edges of it; and the fhade is lighter and 
lighter as the flream expands, and grows weaker fo as almoft 
to vanifh as it approaches the African coaft. The under or 
fouthern edge is engraven alfo, but with an indecifive line, as 
being known with a lefs degree of certainty. [C.] 
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Hiftory of the internal Affairs of the United Provinces, frm the 
Year 1780, to the Commencement of Hoftiliti¢s in June 1787. 
8vo. 5s» Robinfons. 


HE United Provinces have, for fome years, been the fcene 
of fuch faction and diflenfions as threatened the perpe- 
tual abolition of their eftablifhed form of government, until 
at length they have been refcued from the defpotifm of thofe 
ambitious and turbulent citizens, who would have facrificed 
the interefts and independency of their country at the fhrine 
of a foreign power, the inveterate enemy of its liberties. The 
tranfaciions of this memorable period exhibit in a ftrong light 
the violence and ufurpations of an ariftocracy, and are highly 
worthy of being minutely related in the hiftory of the repub- 
lic, as a falutary example to future ages. This appears to be 
faithfully performed in the work now before us, which, very 
properly, commences with an account of the conftitution of 
the republic. The auther next relates the tranfactions during 
the war between the republic and Great Britain, and the dif- 
pute with the emperor concerning the claim of the Schelde, 
As the peace and government “of the United Provinces are 
now almott completely re-eitablifhed, we fhali make.no obfer- 
vation on the author’s account of any of the preceding events, 
but prefent them with his fpeculation on the probable iffue of 
the difpute, as it appeared to him two or three months agoe 


¢ [aving confidered the viatitral progrefs of the prefent con- 
troverfy upon the fuppofition of its being confined within the 
himits of the republic , it is natural to enquire refpeting the 
conduct which the neighbouring powers will adopt, and the 
influence which that condu& will have upon the affairs of 
Holland, About the period to which we have brought down 
our narrative, and upon the fudden interruption of the j journey 
of the princefs of Orange from Nimeguen to the Hague, the 
king of Praffia affumed fo peremptory a ftyle, that it was ima- 
gined that the territories of the republic would be crowded with 
the troops of this monarch, without his allowing himfelf a 
moment’s pause for deliberation. His memorials demanded the 
fudcen and exemplary punishment of thofe by-whom his fifter 
had been infulted, and a part of his army was marched without 
delay into the neighbourhood of Cleves. It was predicted, 
however, by thefe who faw deeper.into the fubjeét, that he 
would not proceed i in fo arduous an affair without circum{pec- 
tion and caution; and thus it has happened in the fequel. 

¢ The court of Great Britain has kept pace in the feriouf- 
nels of its countenance with the court of Berlin. Some demur 
was faid to have been at firft excited in the cabinet refpectiag 
the nature of that interference, which it was proper for us to 
adopt i in the di ip utes of the republic. The fovereign, however, 
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is doubtlefs much attached to the caufe of a prince, whofe pre- 
rogatives fo nearly refemble his own, and whofe houfe has fo 
lone been connected with the royal family of Britain. There 
is, at prefent at leaft, little danger in accommodating the con- 
du& of adminittration to the predi lefiions of the monarch, and 
of confequence, whatever jealoufies may be fuppofed to have 
exitted for a moment, they have given way to the purfuit of an 
uniform mode of conduct. If the queftion were to become 
more ferious, the meafures to be adopted would be a matter of 
critical confideration. If no oppofition originated to decifive 
meafures among the mintfters themfelves, it is not to be be- 
lieved that parliament or the nation would quietly fubmit to 
the voting the fubfidy of a million per annum for the fupport 
of the caufe of the prince of Orange. ‘The thresd-bare topic 
of the Proteftant imtereft would fcarcely ferve to apologize for 
fo important a meafure, and would probably h have little inflae 
ence but with lord George Gordon, The balance of power in 
Europe is an argument equally infuficient for the purpofe. It 
has already appeared, that the acquifition that wiJt be made by 
France, will not be fach as to render her in a high degree fore 
midable. The alliances, which Great Britain once cultivated 
with the powers of the pansneti confitute an object much 
more worthy of her confideration; and, 1f the can maintain a 
good underitanding with the monarch of Aultria and the em- 
prefs of Ruflia, fhe will have little to fear from the intrigues of 
France with other powers. | 
‘ The fituation of the court of Verfailles, during fo much 
as has elapfed of the prefent year, has appeared of to delicate 
a nature, that fome perfons have imagined that fhe will be dif- 
pofed to take no part in the prefent controverfy, and will leave 
the faction againit the ftadtholder to fhift forthemfelves. The 
event, which took place on the 13th of February, of the death 
of the count de Vergennes, minifter and fecretary of ttate for 
foreign affairs, was a circamftance unfavourable to the caufe of 
the oppofition in Holland. This minifter was unqueftionably 
poileficd of a very enlightened compreheniion refpecting the 
fituation of France in regard to foreign powers; and he maine 
tained with fuch uniformity and dignity the charaéter of this 
great monarchy, that he may perhaps be confidered as having 
given a greater degree of relveetabitity to his court, than was 
ever pofleffed by it in any former period. The difpofitions and 
talents of his fucceffor in office are unknown, and his general 
influence may wcll be confidered as a matter of doubt and un= 
certainty. ‘the government of France, in his tranfactions ree 
latively to the late aflembly of the notables, has removed the 
veil trom the imperfections of her fituation, and has expofed 
in the ftrongeft light the derangement of her finances: perhaps 
fhe has even exaggerated it. This would nat have been of fo 
much confequence if the count de Vergennes had lived, and if 
it had been thought proper to permit M. de Calonue to retain 
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his cffice. But, co-operating with the removal of the two moft 
refpontible minifters of the kingdom, it has given rife to an 
appearance of weaknefs and imbecility in the prefent admini- 
firation, which there may be fome reafon to fufpe& has gone 
farther than appearance. 

‘ It is not, however, ferioufly to be believed that ae court 
of France will change the fyitem of politics upon which fhe has 
acted for ages, and exhibit in the face of Europe fo poor a de- 
reliGion of a party, with which fhe has co-operated, and whofe 
oppofition fhe has animated for fo confiderable a time. The 
adoption of fuch a conduét would have the very wortt effect 
upon her future operations with foreign countries, and would 
fx a ftain upon her policy, which it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to obliterate. France has not in reality, for feveral years 
pait, experienced any fignal calamity; and, however inoppor- 
tune may be her prefent fituation, it may eafily be conjectured, 
that a miniller of avy kind of firmnefs, decifion, and {pirit, 
might readily furmount thefe obftacles, infpire into our Gailic 
neighbours their ancient hauteur, and lead them to a itrenuous 
effort for the giory of their monarch, and the unquettionable 
advantage of their country.’ 


Though we differ from this author with regard to fome poli- 
tical fentiments, among which is the opinion he profefles to 
entertain, that France would not have been rendered more 
formidable by the final fuccefs of the ariftocratical party in 
Holland ; yet we think his account of the internal affairs of 
the United Provinces is in general judicious and faithful. As 
he writes, however, in the character of a rigid republican, 

¢ fometimes difcover in him a latent bias to the fide of the 
now difcomfited party. 





The Hiftory of Great Britain: from the Revolution in 1688 ta 
the Acceffion of George 1. Concluded from p. 3 37. 


T now remains that we prefent our readers with fome of the 

information contained in Mr. Cunningham’s hiftory, which, 
being written by one who was intimately acquainted with the 
principal characters of the time, muoft have a peculiar title to 
be regarded as authentic. We mean by this only his teftimony 
refpecting the public tranfacétions which happened in his ma- 
turer years ; for with regard to perfonages or events, either 
preceding his birth or coinciding with the period of his child- 
hood, it is probable that he adopted the common opinions of 
the age. To this fource, therefore, 1s to be afcribed the 
following character of Cromwell, which feems to bear the im- 


preflion of a judgment a little warped with the weaknefs of 
{uperitition, 


On 
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¢ On the 3d of September 1658, died Cromwell, the pro- 
tector of England, who had harraffed the Spaniards in every 
part of the globe. The infatiable ambition of this man was 
not to be confined within the limits of Britains He was in- 
fluenced, not only with the defire of fubjecting his fellow-citi- 
zens to his tyranny, but of waging war with the neighbouring 
nations. He preferred the mott heroic enterprize with danger, 
to other purfuits with fafety. He did not regard dignity of 
birth, but the merit of actions; and thofe actions alone he 
deemed worthy of the name of meritorious, which were con- 
nected with the caufe,of God and religion. Though this man’s 
death prevented us from difcovering the fecret refolutions he. 
had taken, and his very name was almott extinguifhed by the 
king’s reftoration, yet the memory of thofe times will remain. 
to all pofterity. For, amidit the heats of religious difputes, 
which, at that time, had fet all Europe in a fame, he was not 
only a protector of the proteitants, but, by means of his ame 
baffador Lockhart, he had fufficient influence to banith kin 
Ciarles II. from the kingdom of France. Some have afferted, 
that, had he lived, he would have joined his forces with the 
Spaniards againit France. When he found death approaching, 
whether he dreamed, or conjectured, or judged from fome cer- 
tain fymptoms, that his fon Richard would prove but a very 
weak governor of the commonwealth, he is faid to have ex- 
prefied himfelf in broken words, as if it had been revealed 
to him by the Lord, with whom he is faid to have been very 
converfant, that Charles Stuart would certainly be reftored to 
his kingdom; that he would utterly ruin the republican party; 
and that a dreadful ftorm was hanging over their heads. It is 
reported alfo, that he declared to them what defigns he had in 
his head, and exhorted them, as foon as the breath fhould be 
out of his body, to embark themfelves on board as well pre- 
vided a fleet as England had ever fitted out, and to tranfport 
themfelves to the Indies, where, by preferving their lives 
abroad, they might be of much more fervice to their country, 
than by ftaying at home to be maffacred by kings. But either 
the love of their native country, and the hopes of pardon, or 
the defire of eafe, or a commendable affection for the royal 
family, reftrained them from following that advice, as well as 
from curbing the French king.’ 


In the following fhort extract, we think the hiftorian 
afcribes too much to the marriage of Charles the Firft, with 
the princefs Henrietta of France. She feems not to have 
been the original caufe of the king’s troubles, though per- 
haps, her high {pirit may have afterwards contributed to fup- 
port them, 


‘ The king of England demanded Catherine, the king of 
Portugal’s daughter, in marriage, on the fame condition of 
allowing 
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aNowing her the liberty of the popifh religion, as had been 
allowed to his mother on her marriage with Charles I, the’ 
fource of thofe inteftine diffentions and coateits,. which the 
people of Englund annually commemorate on the 3oth of 
January, when the fermons are not only full of the king’s mur- 
der, but the crimes of a few are charged upon a whole party ; 
and kings are faid to be fent down to us from Heaven with ab- 
folute power and authority. The Scots, not approving of fach 
folemn rites for the dead, did, therefore, not fee any reafon to 
receive this folemnity in honour of the deceafed king : for they 
thought the faults of the father were nct to be commemorated 
to the honour of his pofterity. And the now unheard-of pre- 
rogatives of kings, with the new terms and oaths, which were 
impofed upon the people, were the caufe of frefh commotions.’ 


Mr. Cunningham bears teRimony to the innocence of lord 
Clarendon concerning the fale of Dunkirk; in which he 
entirely agrees with the evidence exhibited by us to our rea- 
ders laft year, in the review of the volume of the Clarendoa 
State Papers. He likewife confirms the anecdote, of Claren- 
don’s having refufed from the French king a penfion of ten 
thoufand pounds a year. 

The character of bifhop Burnet is drawn in a light not 
very favourable by this hiftorian, 


‘ During thefe tranfactions, the prefbyterians in Scotland 
were very roughly treated. Dr. Leighton, archbithop of Glaf- 
ow, who was much afflicted at the diffentions of the Scots, 
Feat twelve clergymen into the country to perform holy offices, 
whom they called Apoftles, Among thefe Mr. Gilbert Burnet 
was one,. who was a young man of a froward difpofition, but 
of a f{pecious appearance of piety. Being fent, fometimes to 
Saltown, and jometimes to Fenwick, he was wont to interrupt 
the reapers, and other labourers in the fields, with ftrange and 
unofaal. prayers and fermons. Wherever Burnet came, the 
country people fhunned him: for the Scots are taught to wore 
fhip God with pure minds, in their own plain words and man- 
ner; and every thing that feems novel in religion is apt ta 
alarm the common people. Mr. Burnet made bitter compiaints 
of their obfinacy ; and, as he was a great reader of the fathers, 
he did not {pare the bifhops themfelves, to whom, how vene- 
rable foever for their age, he would not have allowed the ufe 
of a coach, as being a vehicle unknown to the ancient fathers, 
But he particularly cenfured archbifhop Sharp, who would have 
chaftifed him for his freedom, if the other bifhops had not in- 
terceded for him. At length, through the patronage of duke 
Hamilton and bifhop Leighton, Dr. Burnet became profeffor 
of divinity at Glafgow. ‘There he blended together many of 
the oppofite doctrines of Dr. James Arminius and Mr. John 
Calvin, with great eloqueace and reputation, to the no imal] 
admie 
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admiration of the vulgar. He preached much, and in pome 
pous ftrains, concerning the contagion of original fin, and 
the ftri&t prefervation of virginity and widowhood, after the 
example of St. Jerome. In the meantime, he himfelf married 
a lady of the noble family of Keonedy, and thereupon fled inte 
England; where, having no eftate, nu hopes, no certain fettle- 
ment, he caft himfelf upon God’s providence, anc, throagh the 
patronage of the duke of Lauderdale, acquired fome reputa- 
tion at court, by occafionally celebrating the praifes of the 
king, and exalting beyond bounds the royal prerogative, 
He afterwards, growing weary of the court, by the periuafion 
of Dr. Stillingfleet and Di. Llovd, employed himfeif in come 
piling an Hiftory of the Reformation. Betat Jatt, intermeddling 
too much with the affairs of the ftate, he fell into dilgrace at 
court; and had not the duke of York interceded for lim, the 
king would have punifhed him according to law, And now, 
after the death of his wife, he forgot S:. Jerome, keeping his 
widowhood no better than he had done his virginitv. He bee 
came awitnefs, even againit his patron, Lauderdale.’ 


That of the prince of Orange, afterwards king William, is 
placed in a far more refpectable point of view. 


‘ Though the prince of Orange was naturally referved, yet 
he wanted neither quicknefs of parts, nor readinefs of expref- 
fion, nor acompetent fhare of learning : even De Witt himfelf, 
who was an exquifite Judge of men, acknowledged, that he had, 
in his youth, attained to great maturity in every virtue. He was 
prudent in council, bold tn all his undertakings, and fierce in 
action, There is little reafon, at this day, to mix évery {mall 
failing with the high praifes of fucha youth. No man in his 
opinion lived up to the dignity cf his nature, whofe whole life 
was fpent in acquiring the gifts of fortune, or in gratifying his 
various appetites and paflions. Efe alone, in his eftimation, 
deferved the name of a man who performed actions worthy of 
being held in everlatling remembrance. It was his ambition in 
reality to be what others are proud to feem. He delighted. in 
nothing more than the exercife of genuine benevolence, aad the 
defence of the liberties of mankind. He contfulted the intereft 
of his country in matters of religion, though he himfelf was mott 
att.ched to the Voetian fect. As tu other fects, he thought 
them all tojerable, even the papifts themfelves, the Jefuits 
alone excepted. He looked upon Monday as an unfortunate 
day to his family ; and therefore would never undertake any 
bufinefs of importance on that day. In all accidents of human 
life, he afcribed much to divine providence, without excluding 
liberty: but right reafon, as being implanted in us by God, 
was to him the fupreme law. He conturmed himfelf to the 
manners of the Dutch, being reputed iparing of his money; 
though he would oftentimes contribute to the relief of the pub- 
lic necefhiiies by his own example, and vut of his cwn pocket. 
When ke had quenched the tiames of ruinous diffentions at 
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home, he contracted alliances with the neighbouring princes. 
He refpeéted the elector of Brandenburg and the duke of Zell 
as if they had been his parents. And, to fum up al! in a few 
words, all the afferters of liberty, and the patrons of the pro- 
teftant religion, had their eyes at that time upon this young 
prince: nor was his uncle, the king of Fngiand, difaifected to 
him ; being continually importuned by his fabjeas, the coms 
plaints of all good people, and the entreaties of his parliament, 

to put an end to the war againft the Dutch, and to cfpoufe the 
protettant intereft according to the triple alliance.’ 


The prelate above mentioned is again brought upon the 
public itage by our author, in a manner likewife rather in- 
vidious. It is at the coronation of William and Mary. 


‘ Dr. Burnet, on occafion of this folemnity, preached sth 
their majetties concerning the duty of a good prince; and, 
great length, exhorted the people to approve thofe ‘of won 
God had approved. Hence arofe a new controveriy : for the 
reafoning of Burnet fuppofed that actions were to be judged of 
only according to their events; and that whoever: had fucccfs 
in any undertaking was certainly approved of by God, and 
therefore alfo ought to be approved of by the people! How- 
ever, all men acknowledged, that nothing could have becn 
more infatuated than the conduét of king ‘James, efpecially ia 
his leaving the kingdom, nor ¢ any thing more pr udent than that 
of the prinee of Orange. But how thefe thi ings came to be 
confidered as points of religion, no man can tell. ‘The prince 
of Orange, who had full experience of beth fortunes, afcribed 
much to divine providence; but yet, taught by the example 
of king James, he thought it not advifa ble to put much con- 
Rance 3 in fermons, which even Dr. Burnet himfelf ufed to call 


the dregs of the pulpit |” 


The following is the next moft somnailesiiis anecdote we 
meet with, and relates to the fame perfon. 


¢ The bifhop of Salifoury was accufed, in parliament, of a 
diminution at leaft of the king’s title to the crown: for ee 
courfing largely, in his paftoral letter, concerning the king 
right, he had afcribed to king William a right of “conqueit ty 
his fword. Whereupon Mr. ‘ Samuel Johnfon, a man of quick 
parts, who had not only deferved well of the common caule, 
but was-alfo remarkable for his keen manner of writing, confut- 
ed the bifhop’s pretended right as fuperfluous, as well by the 
laws.as by the examples of former times, and treated the bifhop 
himfelf with very {mart language. When this affair came before 
the parliament, it was profecuted with great heat. The bifhop, 
in a long fpeech exhorted the lords to “defend his caufe, by a 
refolution of their houfe in his favour ; faying, that he would 
alfo abfolve them at the day of judgment, The bifhop was 2 
rian who would rather have had them all ruined with him, than 
2 fall 
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fall himfelf alone. The marquis of Halifax, who was remark- 
able for his wit, anfwered to this effect: ‘* I would be glad to 
know whether this right reverend prelate, whom: we now fo 
defervedly honour, will prove to be a a atethe day of 
judgment ? > what place he will then appear in? and with what 
title, and by what authority he will pronounce the abfolution ?’ 
To which he added fomewhat concerning the robes, the mitre, 
the pattoral ftaff, and other epifcopal ornaments, of which the 
bifhops are ftripped by death. This fet the king himfelf, as 
well as the lords, into a fit of laughter. Soon after which, the 
bithop’ s book was cenfured and burnt, by order of parliament ; : 
whereat the bifhop was fo enraged, as if he had thought that 
votre enough to fet the whole kingdom i in a flame. But Mr. 
Johnfon boatted what a phoenix was raifed out of the afhes .of 
this burnt book. 


As Mr. Cunningham and this celebrated bifhop were of 
the fame fide in politics, we cannot otherwife account for 
the apparent afperity of our author, in thefe extracts, than 
by fuppoiing that fome perfonal jealoufy fubfifted between 
him and Burnet. ‘There feems no reafon to imagine that it 
proceeded from any prejudice of a religious nature; as the 
hiftorian, thongh, we believe, a prefbyterian, reprobates, 
with juft indignation, the infamous murder of bifhop Sharp. 

This hifiorian, who was well acquainted with the courtiers 
of his time, gives a ludicrous account of their behaviour, at 
the acceffion of queen Anne. 


‘ In the room of the late king, as had been formerly deter- 
mined by the authority of the three eftates of the realm at 
the Revolution, fucceeded queen Anne, the younger daughter 
of king James Lf. on the eighth day of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1702, in the 39th year of her age. Nor were mef- 
fengers w anting to give immediate intelligence to the new queen 
of the king’s death. The courtiers, who had vented fo many 
fighs and ‘eroans, and fpent themfeives, as it were, in forrow, 
now all left the king’s body, and the royal palace at Kenfinge 
ton, inthe neighbourhood of the town, and made the beft of 
their way, haftening in crowds, as faft as they could, out of 
breath, and full of joy, tothe court at St. James’s, to pay their 
compliments to their new miftre!s, and congratulate her on her 
acceffion to the throne, comforting themfelves for the lofs of 
the deceafed king with the hopes df new advantages ; for in 
courts, the ftate “of affections changes as fuddenly as the ftare 
of affairs.’ 


The fubfequent anecdote, relative to the magnanimity of an 
Englith common foldier, deferves a place among our extratts. 
¢ I think it neither foreign to the end, nor derogatory from 
the dignity of hiftory, in this place to record the magnanimity 
of a certain Enghth common foldier. When the COOH Hat 
ty ' made 
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made an irruption, and had repulféd the enemy, this man took 
and carried montieur de Croiffy Colbert a prifoner into the 
town. Colbert being a major-general, and brother to the mar- 
quis de Torcy, was greatly taken with the clemency, humani- 
ty, and good behaviour of the foldier, He offered him two 
hundred louis d’ors, and a captain’s poft for life, if he would 
give him his liberty: * But,” faid the foldier, “ perhaps I 
*¢ might accept that favour, if it were not attended with fuch 
** difhonour.”” But he gave him to underftand, that he had 
always been more defirous of reputation than riches: ** How 
¢* can 1 then (faid he) as a captain, when once I have loft my 
‘¢ reputation, be ever able to face my general, for whom | 
‘*¢ have fought fo heartily many years ?”” In fhort, he freely 
protefted, that he would much rather continue in the rank of a 
common foldier with reputation, than be raifed to any other 
{tate or condition of life acquired by a bafe action unworthy of 
a foldier. And thus rejeCting monfieur Colbert’s propofals, he 
brought him prifoner along with him. When this was report- 
ed to prince Eugene, he made the foldier a prefent, and the 
duke ot Marlborough gave him a captain’s commiflion: fo that 
the eminent fidelity and virtue of this foldier, by the grace of 
God, not given to ail men alike, made amends for the vices 
and bafenefs of the commander before mentioned,’ 


The following extraordinary incident is related by our au- 
thor, as a wonderful interpofition of providence. 


¢ This year a packet boat, returning from Holland into Eng- 
land, was fo fhaken by a tempeft, that fhe fprung a leak, and 
was in the utmoft extremity of danger in the midit of her courie. 
When all the mariners and paflengers were in the latt diftrefs, 
and the pumps had been long worked for carrying off the water, 
but_all to little purpofe ; by a good providence the hole filled, 
and was ftopped, feemingly of itfelf. This ftruck them all 
with wonder and aftonifhment. No.fooner did they ger fate 
into port than they examined the fhip, to fee what was the 
matter ; and found a fifh flicking in the very hole, which had 
been driven into it by the force of the tempeft! Without this 
wonderful providence they mutt all have perifhed in a moment.’ 


The introduction of this extract fugge%s an obfervation, 
that the hiftorian, or the tranflator, for him, fhould have 
marked, in the pages of the work, the dates of each tranf- 
action. The omiffion of this, which might eafily have been 
fupplied, proves fometimes inconvenient to the reader. 

In the extra&ts made from this work, we have confined 
ourfelves chiefly to anecdotes, not only becaufe thefe are the 
moft gratifying to curiofity, but becaufe, in the detail of 
public tranfaftions, Mr. Cunningham’s account correfponds, 
in general, with the authority of other hiftorians. His pecu- 
liarities, likewife, are beft exemplified in thofe detached parts 
of the narrative. . Notes 
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Notes on the State of Virginia. Written by Thomas Fefferfouw, 
Tiluftrated with a Map, including the States of Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, and Pennfylvania. 8v0. 75. in Boards, 


Stockdale. 


V E have reviewed this work, in part, by detachment, 
'Y as Mr. Jefferfon propofes that the Americans fhould 
contend with the navies of Europe. But our’s4s not a contett : 
we agree with Mr. Jefferfon as a civil and a natural hiftorian : 
we do not greatly differ from him as a legiflator; but, as po- 
liticians, we are widely feparated. Let us not, however, open 
again thofe wounds which have bled enough: we hope the 
time is nearly approaching, when we fhall differ no longer. 

Thefe Notes were originally written in 1781, corrected and 
enlarged in 1782, and printed about the fame time. The 
copies were few, and intended only as prefents; but another 
edition has lately appeared in French, with the reftrictions 
which publications muft yield to in that country. From the 
firft Englith edition, many of thofe paflages, which have been 
occafionally the fubje&s of our obfervations, have been taken ; 
and we fhall now examine it more particularly. 

The title of the work is a modeft one: the work itfelf con- 
fits of anfwers to the queries propofed to the author, by a 
foreigner of diftinétion, who refided in America about the 
year 1781. The queitions are not always pointed with the 
precifion of a philofopher, or limited with the accuracy of a 
real enguirer: the feventh query, for inftance, is the follow- 
ing, ‘a notice of alj that can increafe the progrefs of human 
knowledge?’ Mr. Jefferfon was probably at a lofs what to 
fay ; but perliaps recolle&ing that no queftion related to the 
climate, availed himfelf of the advantage of his enquirer’s 
comprehenfive language, and added his remarks on the climate 
of Virginia in this part. We thall, therefore, mention the 
general fubjects treated of, without noticing the terms ofveach 
queftion. ‘Thefe are : 


‘ Boundaries of Virginia—Rivers—Sea Ports—Mountains— 
Cafcades—Produdtions, mineral, vegetable and’ animal—Clie 
mate — Population — Military: Force—-Marine Force—Abori- 
gines—-Counties and ‘Towns—Conftitution—Laws—Colleges, 
Buildings, and Roads—Proceedings as to Tories—Religion— 
Manners—Manufactures—Subjects of Commerce—Weights, 

feafures, and Money—Public Revenue and Expences—Hi- 
flories, Memorials, and State Papers—Appendix, N° I. II. 
and If.’ 


Of the boundaries of Virginia, its rivers, and its fea-ports, 
we can give no general account; and the extent of Mr. Jef- 
ferfon’s geographical details prevents us from tranfcribing any 
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part. The firft obje& of our attention muft be his remarks 
on the mountains. The mountains of Virginia commence at 
about one hundred and fifty miles from the fea-coaft, run in 
lines nearly parallel to it and to each other, till the country 
becoming narrow, they converge into a fingle ridge, which 
flopes into plain land, as it approaches the gulf of Mexico. 
The veins of lime, flone, and coal, the ranges of the {maller 
rivers, aflume the fame direction ; but the larger rivers crofs 
the mountains at right angles, and where they find no paflage, 
form one by their accumulation. Mr. Jefferfon defcribes the 
fcenes produced by the ravages of this powerful agent, with 
fpirit and feeling. The Alleghaney mountain alone is.broken 


by no water-courfe. 

¢ The paflage of the Patowmac through the Blue ridge is 
perhaps one of the moft ftupendous fcenes in nature. You 
fiand on a very high point of land. On your right comes up 
the Shenandoah, having ranged along the foot of the mountain 
an hundred miles to feek a vent. On your left approaches the 
Patowmac, in queft of a paflage alfo. In the moment of their 
junction they ruh together againft the mountain, rend it afun- 
der, and pafs off to the fea. The firft glance of this fcene 
hurries our fenfes into the opinion, that this earth has been 
created in time, that the mountains were formed firft, that the 
rivers began to flow afterwards, that in this place particularly 
they have beén dammed up by the Blue ridge of mountains, 
and have, formed an ocean which filled the whole valley; that 
continuing to rife they have at length broken over at this f{pot, 
and have torn the mountain down from its fummit to its bafe. 
The piles of rock on each hand, but partigularly the Shenandoah, 
the evident marks of their difrupture and avalfion from their 
beds by the moit powerful agents of nature, corroborate the 
impreflion. But the diftant finifhing which nature has given to 
the picture is of a very different character. It is a true contrat 
to the fore-ground. It is as placid and delightful, as that is 
wild and tremendous. For the mountain being cloven afunder, 
fhe prefents to you; eye, through the cleft, a {mall catch of 
{mooth blue horizon, at an infinite diftance in the plain coun- 
try, inviting you, as it were, from the riot and tumult roaring 
around, to pafs through the breach and participate of the calm 
below. Here the eye ultimately compofes itfelt ; and that way 
too the road happens actually to lead. You crofs theWatow- 
mac above the junction, pafs along its fide through the bafe of 
the mountain for three miles, its terrible precipices hanging in 
fragments over you, and within about twenty miles reach Fre- 
deric-town, and the fine country round that. ‘This fcene is 
worth a voyage acrofs the Atlantic.’ 
_ The Alleghaney is the vait {pine of this extenfive continent ; 
it proudly towers over the other mountains, though the higheit 


peak is fuppofed not to exceed 4000 feet, not one-fifth of the 
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height of the mountains of South America. What has been 
fuppofed to be pumice floating on the Miiliffippi, our author 
thinks has been termed fo without foundation, as all its ftreams 
have been traced to their fources, except the Miffouri, with- 
out finding any volcanos. That the Miffouri fhould furnith - 
it, is, he fuppofes, improbable, as no volcano has been found 
at fo great a diftance from the fea. ‘This may be true; but 
the extent of the lime-ftone country, fhows that water at leaft, 
if not fea-water, has, for a long feries of ages, deluged this 
vaft continent, or thofe parts neareit to us: befides, though 
volcanos are undoubtedly connected with the fea-coaft, they 
have been difcovered in South America, at a en | great die 
ftance from it. 

We have had occafion formerly to mention fome of the caf- 
cades of Virginia, we fhall now felect Mr. Jefferfon’s defcrip- 
tion of the Blowing Cave. 

« Atthe Panther gap, in the ridge which divides the waters 
of the Cow and the Calf pafture, is “what is called the Blowing 
Cave. It-is in the fide of a hill, is of about 100 feet diameter, 
and emits conttantly a current of air of fuch force, as to keep 
the weeds proftrate to the diflance of twenty yards before it. 
This current is ftrongett in dry frofty weather, and in long 
fpells of rain weakelit. Regular infpirations and expirations 
of air, by caverns and fiffures, have been probably enough ac- 
counted for, by fuppofing them combined with intermitting 
fountains ; as they mult of courfe inhale air while their refer- 
voirs are emptying themfelves, and again emit it while they 
are filling. But a conftant iffae of air, Only varying in its 
force as the weather is drier or damper, will require a new 
hypothefis. ‘There is another blowing cave in the Cumberland 
mountain, about a mile from where it croffes the Carolina 
line. All we know of this is, that it is not conitant, and that 
a fountain of water iffues from it.’ 


The natural bridge, and Mr. Jefferfon’s account of it, have 
been noticed in our laft volume. 

The fubterraneous riches of America have not been accu- 
rately inveftigated. Coals abound in the new continent; but 
the quantity of wood neceffary to be cleared prevents them 
rom being generally fought after. Copper, lead, iron, with 
fome filver, and a folitary inftance of gold, comprife the me- 
tallic ftores of Virginia. ‘The toughnefs of the caft iron, 
from fome of their furnaces, is a very valuable quality, and 
may lead us to improve our own manufactures: our caft iron, 
in confequence of fome new improvements, has loft much of 
its brittlenefs. 

From the Blue ridge, weftwardly, the whole country feems 
to be founded on a rock of lime-ftone, and its laminae are, in 
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general, parallel to the axis of the earth, except where ‘ figns 
of convulfions’ have appeared. On the Miflifippi and the 
Ohio, and all the mountainous country between the eaftern 
and the weftern waters, lime-ftone occupies the vallies. Thefe 
are not the only marks of actual convulfions. Near the eaftern 
foot of the north mountain, the fecond in the rifing ridge to- 
wards the Alleghaney, and nearer to it than to the fea, are 
petrified fhells, of a kind very different from any that are now 
left by the tides on the fhore. It is probable that the whole 
of this country has been raifed from the bottom of the. fea; 
but our author takes another view of it. He fpeaks of the 
opinion which derives this appearance from a general deluge ; 
and feems pretty clearly to infinuate, that the deluge of the 
Old Teftament was partial only. His argument is derived 
from the common calculation, that if all the air had been 
changed into water it could not have covered the mountains, 
He ought to have added, if all the mountains had been equally 
high at that time, which is neither proved, nor probable. 
‘There is in this inftance an obvious petitio principii. Shells 
are found at a given height, to which, from the data, the 
waters of a deluge could not rife ; if then it be fuppofed, that 
thefe fhells were actually produced from water, it muft not be 
affumed as a principle, that the mountains were always of the 
fame height, efpecially fince we know that many varieties oc- 
cur On this occafion, Is it not very evident from facts, that 
the mountains of Switzerland have, at leaft many of them, 
been raifed by a fubterraneous agent? perhaps, if Mr. Jefferfon 
refle&ts on thefe fads, he may think it comes nearer the revo- 
lution which raifed the Andes, than the little movement, 
*‘ which fhuffled together the different parts of Calabria in 
our days.”’ His calculation too of the weight of the air is 
of little confequence, if, as we always fuppofed was a rule, 
in the examination of hiftorical faéts, every part of the rela- 
tion be taken together. We are informed, that the waters of 
the deluge were not derived only from the air, but from fome 
convulfion of the earth; for we are exprefly told, that the 
waters of the great deep were broken up. But, to return from 
this fceptical difpute, which fomewhat refembles the pure 
Deifm attributed by the marquis de Chatellux to the fouthern 
ftates. 

The lithological ftores of Virginiaare ftones of different kinds, 
fit for the chiffel, flints, chalk, and clay: the other mineral pro- 
ductions are nitre, weak falt {prings, and medicinal fprings. The 
hotteft {pring raifes the thermometer of Fahrenheit to 112°: 
their impregnations feem to be known imperfectly. Bituminous 
{prings, whofe vapour burns, are not uncommon, After thefe, 
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Mr. Jefferfon enumerates the plants and the animals of Virginia, 
Of the animals he gives no particular defcription, butheengaces, 
with great fuccefs, in the difpute with M. de Buffon, on the 
fize of the animals of the American continent. We mentioned 
the controverfy, in oar Review of the abbé Clavigero’s Hiftory 
of Mexico. On the Ohio it is well known, that bones and 
grinders of an uncommon fize have been found: the Indians 
attribute them to the mammoth or ¢ big buffalo,’ a vaft animal 
of the carnivorous kind, which they fuppofe fill exifts in the 
northern parts of America. We fhall felec&t tHe Indian de- 
{cription of this animal, when an enquiry was made concern- 
Ing it, from a delegation of warriors of the Delaware tribe, 
during the late revolution. 


‘ Their chief fpeaker immediately put himfelf into an atti- 
sude of oratory, and with a pomp fuited to what he conceived 
the elevation of his fubje&, informed him that it was a tra- 
dition handed down from their fathers, ‘* That in ancient times 
a herd of thefe tremendous animals came to the Big-bone licks, 
and began an univerfal deftruction of the bear, deer, elks, buf- 
faloes, and other animals, which have been created for the ufe 
of the Indians: that the Great Man above, looking down and 
feeing this, was fo enraged that he feized his lightning, de- 
fcended on the earth, feated himfelf on a neighbouring moun- 
tain, on a rock, of which his feat and the print of his feet are 
ftill to be feen, and hurled his bolts among them till the whole 
were flaughtered, except the big bull, who prefenting his fore- 
head to the fhafts, fhook them off as they fell; but mifling one 
at length, it wounded him in the fide; whereon, fpringing 
round, he bounded over the Ohio, over the Wabahh, the Illinois, 
and finally over the great lakes, where he is living at this day.” 

Remains of this animal were found by Mr. Stanley, on the 
banks of a river to the weft of the Mifflouri, and the inhabit- 
ants then defcribed it, as ftill exifting in the North. ‘There 
can be no doubt but that a vait animal to whom fuch 
bones belonged, muft once have exifted, and the {pecies pro- 
bably migrated northward; but they muft have foon perifhed 
for want of food, if they were really carnivorous, fince the 
depredations of fuch monfters, if numerots, mult foon have 
deftroyed all the animals of America. Our author thinks it has 
never appeared lower down than 36° north latitude, and he ts at 
fome pains to fhow, that the foflil bones difcovered on the Ohio 
could never have belonged to the elephant. Dr. Hanter was 
pofitive, from an examination of the teeth, that they mutt 
have been taken from an animal of a different form, and of 
different manners. On the controverfy juft mentioned we 
canvot, from its extent, enlarge: Jefferfon has followed the 
count in all his arguments, and clearly demonftrated, from 
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eal facts, that animated nature, on the new continent, is 
equatly active, and the different productions as perfect as they 
are, in equal fituations, in the old world. In the eftimation of 
American genius we differ greatly from Mr. Jefferfon ; but 
America may boaft, with jattice, of a Franklin. 

The birds peculiar to Virginia are next enumerated; and 
our author defcribes a variety of the Negro termed Aibinos. 


© Fo this catalogue of our indigenous animals, I will add a 
fhort account of an anomaly of nature, taking place fometimes 
in the race of Negroes brought from Africa, who, though black 
themfelves, have, in rare inftances, white dldres. called Al- 
binose I have known four of thefe myfelf, and have faithful 
accounts of three others. The circumftances in which all the 
individuals agree are thefe. They are of a pallid cadaverous 
white, untinged with red, without any coloured fpots or feams ; 
their hate of the fame kind of white, fhort, coarfe, and curled 
as is that of the Negro; all of them well formed, ftrong, 
healthy, perfect in their fenfes, except that of fight, and born 
of parents who. had no mixture of white blood. Three of 
thefe Albinos were fillers, having two other full filters, who 
were black, ‘The youngeft of the three was killed by light- 
ning at twelve years of age. The eldeft died at about twenty- 
feven years of age, in child-bed with her fecond child. The 
middle one is now alive in health, and has iffue, as the eldett 
had, by a black man, which iffue was black. ‘“Fhey are un- 
commonly fhrewd, quick in their apprehenfions and in reply. 
‘Their eyes are in a perpetual tremulous vibration, very weak, 
and much affected by the fun: but they fee better in the night 
than wedo. ‘They are of the property of colonel Skipwith, 
of Cumberland. The fourth is a Negro woman, whofe parents 
came from Guinea, and had three othér children, who were of 
their own colour. She is freckled, her eye-fight fo weak that 
fhe is obliged to wear a bonnet in the fummer ; but it is better 
in the night than day. She had an Albino child by a black 
man. It died at the age of a few weeks, Thefe were the -pro- 
pe:ty of colonel Carter of Albemarle. A fixth inflance is a 
woman of the property of a Mr. Butler, near Peterfburgh. 
She is ftout and robuft, has iffue a daughter, jet black, by a 
black man. I am not informed as to her eye-fight. The feventh 
inttance is of a male belonging to a Mr. Lee, of Cumberland. 
His eyes are tremelous and weak. He is tall of ftature, and 
now advanced in years. He is the only male of the Albinos 
which have come within my information. Whatever be the 
caute of the dileafe in the fkin, or in its colouring matter, 
which produces this change, it feems more incident to the fe- 
male than male fex. To thefe I may add the mention of a 
Negro man within my own knowledge, born black, and of 
black parents ; on whofe chin, when a boy, a white {pot ap- 
peared. This continued ro increafe till he became a man, by 
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which time it had extended over his chin, lips, one cheek, the 
under jaw and neck on that fide. It is of the Albino white, 
without any mixture of red, and has for feveral years been 
fiationary. He is robuit and healthy, and the change of colour 
was not accompanied with any fenfible difeafe, either general 
or topical.’ 

This defcription is extremely curious: we have mentioned 
it to add one other fact. We knew a female of this kind, 
born of black parents, married to an Englithman, whofe 
children were mulattoes. ‘The woman was exhibited as a 
fhow ; but ber children were the greateft curicfities. ‘Thefe 
facts fully afcertain, that this is a variety only of the Negro 
race. 

Of the infeéts and fifhes there is no particular account: it 
is pretty certain that the bee is not a native of the new world ; 
yet, if we are not greatly miftaken, it was mentioned by fome 
of the earlieft fettiers in Carolina. Perhaps fome other infect 
was taken for it. 

The range of the thermometer, at Williamfburg, from a 
mean of five years obfervations, was from 82° to 48°3. The 
mean heat of April, from an average of all the obfervations, 
was 5g°!. The quantity of rain amounted to more than forty~ 
feven inches. As the traveller recedes from the fea-coaft, and 
afcends the mountains, it becomes colder; and, of courfe, 
the temperature is reverfed, as he returns on the other fide ; 
but it is faid to be warmer in the fame latitude on that fide, 
at an equal diltance from the mountains, than on the former. 
The north-eaft is the predominant wind on the coaft; and the 
north-weft on the neighbouring mountains ; but the north-eaft 
as nov common at a greater diltance from the fea than in for- 
mer years, We have already remarked, that the variations 
of the barometer are trifling. ‘The following fa&s are worth 
preferving. 


© The accefs of froft in autumn, and its recefs in the fpring, 
do not feem to depend merely on the degree of cold; much lefs 
on the air’s being at the freezing point. White frofts are fre- 
quent when the thermometer is at 47°, have killed young plants 
of Indian corn at 48°, and have been known at 54°. Black 
froit, and even ice, have been produced at 38$°. which is 64 
degrees above the freezing point. That other circumftances 
muft be combined with the cold to produce frott, is evident 
from this alfo, that on the higher parts of mountains, where 
it is abfolutely colder than in the plains on which they ftand, 
froits do not appear fo early by a confiderable {pace of time in 
autumn, and go off fooner in the fpring, than in the plains. I 
have known trofts fo fevere as to kill the hiccory trees round 
about Monticello, and yet not injure the tender fruit-bloffoms 
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then in bloom on the top and higher parts of the mountain ; 


° 


and in the courfe of forty years, during which it has been 
fettled, there have been but two initances of a general lofs of 
fruit on it: while, in the circumjacent country, the fruit has 
efcaped but twice in the laft feven years. The plants of. to- 
bacco, which grow trom the roots of thofe which have been cut 
of in the fummer, are’ frequently green here at Chriftmas. 
This privilege againtt the froft, is undoubtedly combined with 
the want of dew on the mountains. ‘That the dew is very rare 
on the higher parts, I may fay with certainty, from twelve 

years objervations, having {carcely cver, during that time, feen 
an unequivocal proof of its exiftence on them at all during 

fummer. Severe frofts in the depth of winter prove that the 
region of dews extends higher in that feafon than the tops of 
the mountains: bat certainly, in the fummer feafon, the va- 
pours, by the time they attain that height, are become fo atte- 
haated as not to fubfide and form a dew when the fun retires. 


The weavil has not yet afcended the high mountains.’ 


It appears, however, that the temperature of different fea- 
fons is becoming more equable: the heats and colds are both 
more moderate. 

In 1782, the number of inhabitants in Virginia was 
567.614 ; and the author calculates, what will be the increafe 
in ninety-five years, if population proceeds uniformly, which 
it probably will not do. An increafe of population, in Mr. 
Jefferfon’s opinion, may be purghafed too dear, by a promif- 
cuous reception of emigrants. He tells us that their firit flep, 
when they became their own legiflators, was to prohibit en- 
tirely the importation of flaves. 

The whole number of the militia of Virginia, in 1781, 
amounted to 49,971. The marine, at the time thefe Notes 
were written, was nothing it is not at prefent, we believe, 
very confiderable, 

The different tribes of Indians are defcribed particularly. 
It is ‘well known that their numbers are greatly diminifhed, 
chiefly from the valuable importations which they have re- 
ceived by means of the Europeans. Many different tracts of 
land were, we find, actually purchafed, though it is commonly 
fuppofed that all our territories are obtained by encroach- 
ments. But the nature of the commodities given in exchange 
fcarcely leflens the crime in the code of humanity. There 
are no Indian monuments: the barrow which Mr. Jefferfon 
opened Contained a vaft number of bones of different fizes, 
belonging to perfons of very different ages. There were no 
marks of violence on any; and they appeared to have been 
gradually accumulated in this fpot, from different fources, a — 
caRom not uncommon among the Indians, and it feemed to 
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be a place well known for fuch accumulations. The origin of 


the native Americans he traces, like all other fy ftem- builders, 
from the eaftern coalts of Afia; but adds no new argument in 
fupport of this ill-grounded hypothefis, 

Mr. Jefferfon next enumerates the different counties and 
towns, and defcribes the conftitution of Virginia ;, but neither 
of thefe articles will admit of an-analyfis or an extraét. On 
the fubje& of the laws we fhall not enlarge, becaufe we ap- 
prehend fome changes have taken place fince thefe Notes were 
written. The outline of the firft alteration, as it is not ex~ 
tenfive, we fhall tranfcribe. 


‘ The following are the moft remarkable alterations pro- 
ofed : 
t To change the rules of defcent, fo as that the lands of any 
perfon dying inteftate fhall be divifible equally among all his 
children, or other reprefentatives, in equal degree. 

‘ To make flaves diftributable among the next of kin, as 
other nrovables. 

‘ To have all public expences, whether of the general treae 
fury, or of a parifh or county, (as for the maintenance of the 
poor, building bridges, court-houfes, &c.) fupplied by affefl- 
ments on the citizens, in proportion to their property. 

¢ To hire undertakers for keeping the. public roads in repair, 
and indemnify individuals through whofe lands new roads fhall 
be opened. 

‘« To define, with precifion, the rules whereby aliens fhould 
become citizens, and citizens make themifelves aliens. 

‘ To eftablihh religious freedom on the broadeft bottom. 

‘ To emancipate all flaves born after paffing the att.’ 


The next fubje& of enquiry relates to the colleges and 
public buildings. Thefe are defcribed at fome length; and, 
in anfwer to the following quzre, is a defence of the meafures 
of congrefs with refpe& to the Tories. The fubfequent en- 
quiry relates to religion, in which Mr. Jefferfon argues for a 
liberal and extenfive toleration. We have more than once 
fuggefted our fufpicions of the fource of this great liberality, 
which the tenor of this volume does not contribute to remove. 
Our author’s obfervations on the manners of the Virginians, 
offer nothing very fatisfactory. 

The manufactures and commerce of Virginia form a more 
exteafive enquiry, from which many interefting particulars 
might be felected, if the length of our article did not remind © 
us of the neceffity of coming foon to aconclufion. Mr. Jef- 
ferfon adopts the (erroneous as we fufpeét) opinion of the re- 
fined fpeculators, that agriculture is the chief object of a 
well-regulated and virtuous ftate; and that it is more advan- 
tageous to fupport manufacturers in a neighbouring kingdom, 
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than to bring them home. ‘The value of the exports from 
Virginia, before the war, amounted to 607,142 guineas, Train- 
ing the horfe, raifing cotton and cora, will, he thinks, form 


an ufeful fubftitution for the growth of a plant which impo- 


verifhes the ground fo much as tobacco. 

On the weights, meaiures, and currency, the author fays 
little ; the value of the dollar is now fixed at fix fhillings. Of 
the revenue and the expences he gives a particular account ; 
and, in this part of the work, he expreffes his opinion that 
America may, with a limited naval force, cope with the ma- 
ritime powers of Europe, and conquer them by detachment, 
fince the European ftates cannot fpare a great force on coafts 
fo diftant, and where they have no harbours in which they 
can refit. This is a {cheme, plaufible in theory, but we think 
of little real force. Since the Notes were written, great fleets 
have appeared on the coafts of America; and even their great 


and good ally has taken the moft effectual ftep to prevent them 


from. having any fleet at all. 

The hiflory contains an account of the firit fettling this 
colony, and a pretty complete defcription of all the works which 
have been publifhed relating to it. 

To thefe Notes are added fome remarks by Mr. Charles 
Thompfon, fecretary to congrefs. They fhow that he poileffes 
extenfive information, and a clear, as well as comprehenfive 
mind: they illuftrate, in many particulars, the remarks of 
Mr. Jefferfon. After the‘e additional notes, are added a 
draught for a fundamental conftitution for the common-wealth 
of Virginia, intended to be propofed to a.convention which 
it was expedted would be called; and an act for eftablihing 
religious freedom, which paffed in the aflembly of Virginia, 
in the beginning of the year 1786. 

We have given an ample account of this volume, for many 
reafons ; it is not one of the leaft, that we refpeét the author as 
an accurate enquirer, and a well-informed philofopher. Ame- 
rica, as we have already faid, is new ground for the natural 
hiftorian ; and we follow, with eagernefs, every one who ap- 
pears willing to conduct us, Even though we occafionally 


fink in bogs, or are entangled in briars, we fhall not give up 
the purfuit. 








FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from p.306-) — 
aa we engaged in giving an account of the Memoirs 


of the Society of Agriculcure, at Paris, we purpofed te have 
examined their laf Profpectus ;, and though we have been, in 
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fome degree, anticipated in this attempt, by the newfpapers, yet 
it is effential to the confiftency of our own Journal, that fome 
notice fhould be taken of it ; befides, this is the only return that 
we can inake to our refpectable correfpondent, from whom we 
received it. As the fubject is not wholly new to the public, we 
fhall be fhort in our account; and, inftead of regretting the 
anticipation, in a moment of urgent necefflity, like the prefent, 
we fhall be grateful for it. 

The Society decided on the merits of the Differtations on the 
following quettion, at their laft feffion, held the 19th of June 
Jaft.—«* What are the fpecies of artificial graffes to be cultivated 
with the greateft advantages in the generality of Paris ? And what 
is the beft mode of culture?” Though one received the prize, 
many differtations were fpoken of with refpeét ; and the Societ 
requefts that the authors would no longer conceal themfelves, 
and that their methods of cultivation may be publifhed. Seve- 
ral prizes were alfo diftributed to agriculturifts, who had diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by methods little known. Six are particularly 
mentioned. The fociety had propofed, for the fubject of a prize, 
an enquiry into thofe plants, or fhrubs, which grow naturally in 
the generality of Paris, which might farnith flax for cloth, or 
a fibrous fubitance proper for cords. One Differtation feemed 
only worthy of the prize; but, as it did not completely anfwer 
the views of the Society, they ‘have oifered a reward. to the, au- 
thor, if he will difcover his name; and have changed the ftate 
of the queftion. It is now, To determine, by a feries of com- 
parative experiments, the beft methods to be purfued, to obtain 
the fibrous parts of vegetables, and 2fcertain their feveral qua- 
lities. Itis requefted, that the candidates will apply their me- 
thods to plants cultivated in large quantities ; that they prepare 
the fibrous parts in a manner proper for {pinning ; and that the 
advantages of each plant be properly appreciated, by comparifon, 
with hemp or flax.—The fubje@ of an extraordinary prize was, 
to find a ttuff more durable and warm, lefs dear, and Jefs eafily 
penetrated by rain, than the ftuff commonly employed for the | 
cloaths of the country people. This queftion was not properly 

an{wered, and it is now limited to the following :—‘ To point our 
the different kinds of ftufis employed tn the provinces of France, 
or in other countries, particularly mountainous ones, by fhep- 
herds and traveilers, to guard againft violent and long continued 
rains The choice and preparation of the materials; the procefs 
of making and ftiffening the ftuffs; the price at w hich they can 
be afforded, and fpecimens of the ftuffs, are to accompany the 
memoirs. 

One of the. new queftions is,—** What are the plants which 
ean be cultivated to the greateft advantage in lands which are ne- 
ver fuffered to lie fallow? And in what order fhould they follow 
each other?” The obfervations may be applied to one farm on- 
ly ; but its nature muft be carefully pointed out. Anotheris, 
“ To render more perfect, the artificial methods of hatching chick- 
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ens, as well as of rearing them; and to point out the beft regu. 
lations to be followed, in an extenfive eftablifment of this kind.” 
—At the requeft of a provincial.Society, who have experienced 
the great injury which dodder does to the lucerne, the Society 
have publifhed a reward for the beft methods of defiroying it.— 
Other quettions now firft propofed, are, ‘* What are the moft 
certain methods of obtaining new varicries of ufeful vegetables 
in rural and domettic ceconomy ? And what are the beft methods 
of naturalizing different vegetables, to any country ? What are 
the vegetables, either indigenous, or eafily cultivated in France, 
that wil! furnifh a blue colour; and what are the moft exaét me- 
thods of determining the quantity of this fubftance in the plants 
which furnifh it ?— As the Society are acquainted with the woad, 
they requeft, that nothing may be faid on it, unlefs fome new 
and more advantageous proceffes in managing it are fuggefted. 
Specimens, and proper certificates, muft be fubjoined. Any 
new or improved inftrument, in the enfuing year, will be re- 
warded, if its utility, in rural or domeftic economy, be afcer- 
tained. A reward will alfo be beftowed on any work, either on 
morality or rural and domeftic ceconomy, beft adapted to’ the 
underttandings of the country -people.—Different rewards will 
alfo be given to thofe farmers who fhall diftinguifh themfelves, 
in the courfe of the next year, by any new or uncommon pro- 
cefs. Memoirs are to be addrefled to M. Bruffonet, perpetual 
fecretary to the fociety, Rue des Blancs Manteaux, No. 57. 


* x *€ 

A new fociety, and one of very great utility, has lately been 
eftablifhed on the continent; it is flyled, the Society for working 
Mines ; and whiie every adventurer, in this branch, is expofed 
to deceit and treachery, it is of fome confequence to, collect 
the intelligence on this fubjeét, into one view, to have the infor- 
mation of different countries in one mafs, and to poffefs, at 
lea{t, one body of men from whom proper information may be 
expected. The great centre of all intelligence, is to be at Zel- 
terfield, in Hartz (Brunfwick); but the Society is fixed to no 
one fpot. Among the directors we read, with pleafure, the 
names of Baron Born, Baron Dietrich, M. Pallas, M. Char- 
pentier, M. Prebra, and M. Henkel, with other diftinguithed 
philofophers. Their office is to propofe the members; to, take 
care that the views of the Society are purfued, in the different 
countries where they refide ; to anfwer the requefts of the mem- 
bers of their country, who are qualified to make them; in cafe 
of the death of a director, to chufe another: and the majority is 
to determine where thé archives, and the ftrong box, is to be 
placed. a, 

The inftitution arofe from the accidental meeting of feveral 
mineralogiits at Schmmift, in Hungary, who were collected, in 
order to examine a new method of amalgamation. Struck with 
the fhackles impofed on mineralogy by monopolizers of new 
and ufeful procefles, they thought no methad fo effectual to break 
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them, as forming a Society, whofe common labours were di- 
rected to fix mining on its fureft principles ; and whofe memoirs, 
fpread over all Europe, mighe offer to every adventurer the 
refult of the refearches, of which they are the object. By this 
means they fuppofed, that there would be a mafs of information 
collected ; the interefts of individuals would be loft in the gene- 
ral intereft ; and the one would materially affift the other. Im- 
pofture and quackery would, by the fame means. be banifhed 
from a fcience, which muft be improved by philofophy and ex- 
perience ; and the Society, they fuppofed, would find, in the 
confidence which they inipired, the reward and the encourage- 
ment of their labours, They defgn, that the memoirs which 
they publith fhall be fhort and clear; truth mutt be their bafis, 
and every idle difcuffion, every foreign digreflion, muft be ba- 


nifhed; politics and finance mutt be avoided, though the differ- 


tations may feem to lead towards them; and they oblige them- 
felves to oppofe the affectation of brilliancies, und the often- 
tation of empty fpeculation, when compared with plain, fimple, 
and ufeful facts. 

The objec of the Society is phyfical geography ; mineralogy 
founded on chemiftry; the management of ore, in the different 
operations which it undergoes; fubterraneous geometry ; the 
hiftory of mining ; founderies, and the procefles for the extrac- 
tion of metals from the ores, either by tufion or amalgation, in 
every inftance applied to practice. The end of this inititution is 
to collect, in the moft extenfive fenfe, every thing that can affift 
the operations of the miner, and to communicate it to the diffe- 
rent members, that they may employ it for the public good, in 
their refpective countries. Each member muit coniider himfelf 
as bound to fend to the Society every thing which will contri- 
bute to the end of its inititution ; to point out, with precifion, 
the feveral facts and obfervations ; te communicate every expe- 
riment which occurs, even the unfuccefsful ones, if the relation 
may feem to be advantageous to the public; to communicate to 
the Society their examination of fchemes, and their opinions on 
quettions propofed by it; and to pay annually, two ducats (about 
18s. 6d.) to the Direction, every Eafter. The Society, on the 
other hand, is bound to publifh every novelty, that thall be com- 
municated to it; to communicate to each member, at the mem- 
ber’s expence, the memoirs, defigns, models, productions, and 
every thing connected with the inflitution; to anfwer all the 
neceflary demands made, relating in any refpect to mining ; and 
to give its opinion on every plan, or project, communicated 
through the medium of an honorary member. 

We have given theaccount of this Society fomewhat at large ; 
but we mutt omit feveral lefs important particulars, efpecially 
the names of the feveral members. We can only add, that any 
obfervations on the plan may be addrefled to M. F. W. H. de 
Trebra, at Hartz, the prefent pofleflor of the archives of the 
Society ; and from him farther particulars may be known. The 
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memoirs are to be publifhed in German; and the anfwers to the 
different queflions will be forwarded in the fame language: but 
diflertations may be written, either in Englifh, French, : Italian, 
or German; and the author may, if he pleafes, be concealed. 


* * * 

We have proceeded too far in our mifcellaneous information 
to engage in any continued fubject, in the prefent Number, and 
our only apology is, that the details, which have engaged our 
attention, could not with propriety be deferred ; to many, they 

may be highly interefting and fatisfactory —We fhall next pro- 
ceed to a fubje&t hitherto little known in this kingdom, viz. the 
fire-works made by means of inflammable air; which, if our 
accounts be not exagyerated, are extremely curious and enter- 
taining: that they are not exaggerated will appear probable, 
when we mention that they are extracted from the reports of the 
cominiffioners appointed by the Royal Society to examine the 
inethods which the operator employed ; but we muft ftill regret 
that they are imperfect. The commiflioners employed were Meff. 
te Roy, Briffon, Lavoifier, Monge, Berthollet, and de Four- 
croy; their report was read the 4th of July laft; but it was not 
tranfinitted to us till two months after that time. 

M. Diller, who feems to be the inventor of this fpetacle, is 
a Dutch phylician, the pupil of the late M. Allamant. His 
contrivances fhow him to be intimately acquainted with different 
inflammable airs, and dextrous in managing them. His art is a 
new one; and his apparatus, though apparently coinplicated, is 
fimple in its action; the moft inflammab!e materials burn with- 
out violence, without danger, and without any fuffocating fumes. 
The airs which he employs are of three different kinds, diftin- 
guifhed by their colours, into the white, the blue, and the green 
air. They may, very probably, in future, be farther diverfified. 
His materials are kept fecret; but we know tnat néither kind of 
air is what we have diftinguifhed by the term of inflammable air, 
for they havé no peculiar {mell, and they do not detonate with 
atmofpheric air. Thefe properties, which are inconteftibly efta- 
blithed, fhow their abfolute fafety, and contribute to the pleafure 
ef the “fpedtacle. When thefe airs are burned at the end of the 
fame funnel, the flames are bright and uniform, and they admit 
of different appearances, as the bladders which contain them are 
priffed with greater or lefs force. No iron is ufed in their pre- 
paration : and the difference of colour is faid to depend on the 
mixture of the different gafles; and the mixture of common air 
ferves only to ietien the brilliancy of the flames: that of the white 
air is fpoken of with many marks of admiration, and is faid to 
be well adapted for light-houfes. 

Ic would be uninterefting to follow the defcription of the dif- 
ferent refervoirs, and their communications, in the. report of the 
commiffiuners ; it would give us more pleafure to be able to de- 
fcribe the means of producing the different effects ; but this part 
is left in much obicurity, and would not, perhaps, admit of a 
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minute defcription. The effects, in general, are derived from 
the form and direction, the number, and the diameters of tubes, 
at the end of which the air is inflamed. The movements are 
either thofe of a jet of fire, refembling the artificial funs, or 
depending on the mechanifm, more or lefs fimple, according to 
the different effects :—a dragon, fer initance, is feen purfuing 4 
ferpent through a very irregular curve, and each, at times, aflumes 
different appearances, by particular movements communicated to 
different parts of the body. The whole is faid to form a very 
pleafing {pectacle ; and the boldnefs and addrefs with which M. 
Diller executes the moft dificult and complicated motions, ap- 
pears to be no lefs admirable than their effects. With the fimple 
apparatus of two or three bladders, iurnifhed with tubes, and 
valves of cifferent kinds, and filled with his ditierent airs, by a 
preflure of greater or lefs force, he forms fucceilively, funs, 
itars, triangles, croffes of Malta, of a light aud deep blue, of a 
brilliant white, or a tender green :-—thefe colour s are often mixed, 
and fhaded regularly, from the colours of which the ground is 
formed. Another part of the fpedctacle confifts in the play of 
large pieces, placed vertically, where a great number of tubes 
pour out light flames, differently coloured. Thefe, Mr. Diller 
directs by fome mechanifm, and they prefent figures of plants, 
animals, or any other body, whofe ornaments may be pleating. 
By the affiftunce of communicating tubes, they are prefented in 
parts: the trunk of a tree is adorned, tuc:eflively, with leaves, 
with flowers, and with fr wits ;—animals run away, while others 
purfue ;—in fhort, the eye is very agreeably enterrained through 
all the changes ot which his apparatus is fufcepuible. 


We would take the earlieft opportunity of remarking, and it 
will fill up this mifcellanous fketch, that, while we are changing 
the chemical names of various fubftances, and while our royal 
college, if we can truft to their fpecimen, is preparing to puzzle 
their brethren, with terms formed on no analogy, either of the 
medical or chemical propertics of preparations, the French 
themfelves are not confiftent in their new appellations, The 
changes se to be introduced in the names of our medicines 
are received with difapprobation by practitioners 1 in general, and 
are not agreeable to chemifts, fince it is a language as diftant from 
M. Morveau’s, as his was from the language of the former chemiits. 
We have taken this opportunity of recommending a complete 
revilion of the terms, in the new Pharmacopeia, becaufe we are 
more willing to prevent than to deteét faults, and becaufe an 
unpublifhed {pecimen cannot be properly the fubject of our ani- 
madverfions, in the ufual way. M. Morveaw’s firft changes i ” 
the chemical language were publifhed in May, 1782, in th 
Journal de Phy fique, and afterwards printed in the new French En- 
cyclopedia. — Within a month, the nomenclature 1s ayain chang- 
ed, and the changes a: e _publithed under the joint authority of 
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former language we received with pleafure; for it was expreflive 


- of the ingredients, which made the moft important part of the 


compofition, and muft remain equally proper, in fpite of the 
changes in theory. The prefent depends much on the-form 
which the fcience has lately affumed, on a garb which may be 
fgon changed; on theories, perhaps unfounded, and certainly 
difputed. On this account, we fhall not engage in explaining it. 
It we find that our readers are anxious for it, the work, in which 
it is propofed fhall be reviewed among the foreign publications. 
We with only, our own editors to be cautious, left, like unfuc- 
ceis{ul imitators, they are fubjected to the ridicule of foreigners, 
inferior to our college in almoft every other profeflional depart- 
ment. 





Defeription generale de la Chine, c. coatinued from Fol. LXIII. 
page 298. 

T is not true that China is governed by the laws only; a&s 
I of tyranny have been common there in all ages. That the 
emperor of China fuppofes hi:felf the father of a large family, 
isa mere figure of fpeech ; the fame may be faid of other arbi- 
trary monarchs, who often chattife their children unmercifully 
and unjuftly. Supreme power centers in him, and him alone ; 
the lives of his fubjeéts are in his hands; yet, one happy con- 
fequence of this deteftable def{potifm is, that no fentence of 
death can be executed till revifed and confirmed by him. 

Other fuits are fubject to his revition ; no judgment is legal, till 
he has approved it; and then it becomes immediately effective. 
The emperor beftows all offices, appoints viceroys and go- 
vernors; changes or depofes them at pleafure; names which of 
his fons, or which of his fubjeéts, fhall be his fucceflor; and, if 
he thinks fit, revokes that choice. The princes of the blood are 
refpecied by the Chinefe ; but the emperor can forbid his chil- 
dren to affume the title; and thofe who are permitted to enjoy 
it have neither power nor influence. They have revenues a 
pointed them, palaces, officers, and a court, yet have lefs autho- 
rity than the lowett of the mandarines, 

There are but two claffes of people in China, thofe who are 
ennobled, and thofe who are not; nor is nobility hereditary, it 
is beftowed or continued by the emperor; the fon has no right 
to afpire to the office which his father held ; he muft firft prove 
himfelf capable of it. The nobles are the mandarines, of letters and 
of arms; and the latter very rarely enjoy fo dittinguifhed a rank 
as the former. Hence the Chinefe are bad foldiers; and, for 
this reafon, were eafily fubdued by the Tartars. Yet, what per- 
haps is more fingular, the latter have attempted no change in the 
conttitution ; nor have they rendered the art, which taught them 
to conquer, more honourable. As morality and knowlege are 
the balis of Chincie politics, the literati have obtained this pre- 
eminence. : 
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The troops of the empire exceed feven hundred thoufand 
men, well clothed, armed, and paid ; but what we have faid 
proves they are kept rather for oftentation than ufe. The arms of 
the cavalry, offeutive and defenfive, are a helmet, a cuirafs, a 
lance, anda large fabre. ‘The foot have pikes and fabres, fome 
of them have muikets, and others bows and arrows. The leatft 
negligence in cleaning their arms is immediately puniflied; by 
the baftinado, if the culprit be a Chinefe; or by flogging, if a 
‘Tartar. 

There is a tribunal appointed over each part of adminiftration ; 
anda cenfor over each tribunal, who is purely paflive, deciding 
on nothing, but obferving all, is prefent at every aflembly, ex- 
amines every act, communicates nothing which he finds wrong, 
to the tribunal, but immediately informs the emperor ; and does 
the like concerning whatever faults the Mandarines commit, 
whether of a public or a private nature. Nay, he fometimes 
reprehends the emperor himfelf. Thefe rigid cenfors are feared, 
and refpected, by all ranks; nor can they be deprived of their 
office, unlefs by raifing them to the higheft employments; and 
this fecurity gives them the fortitude they frequently difphay. 
Thefe fame cenfors, likewife, form themfelves into a tribunal of 
infpection over the whole empire ; they remonftrate to the em- 
peror, as the intereft of himfelf, or the hes! fhall direét ; and 
they generally render their fundions moft re {pectable, and mott 
important, by firmnefs, void of fear, and probity, which no 
bribery can corrupt. The emperor, in confequence of his un- 
bounded power, can deprive them of life; but many have fuf- 
tered death, rather than countenance falfehood or injuftice ; ; nor 
muft one alone be taken off, for the laft would not fail to follow 
the example of his predecefiors. The annals of the world afford 
no example of a fimilar tribunal, though it is one moft neceflary 
to all nations. The privileges of ‘the cenfor, however, do not 
permit him to approach his fovereign with terms of difre epect ; 
ner to inform the public of what he finds wrong in his condutt ; 
he would be punifhed with death, fhould he even communicate it 
to one of his colleagues; or fhould the leaft rude, or improper 
expreffion, efcape him in his remonftrances. 

Their tribunal of hiftory is not lefs fingular, which is com- 
pofed of the men moft renowned for learning and genius, through. 
out the empire, who, each, betore admitted a member, muft un- 
dergo the moft rigorous examination. To them the education 
of the heir apparent, and the general hiftory of the empire, are 
confided ; and the latter function makes them dreaded by the em- 
peror himfelf : they have proved, that he might opprets, ‘but 
could not feduce them, and that thefe o; ppreffions would be con- 
figned to hittory. 

The civil laws of the Chinefe are chiefly moral precepts, t 
bafis of which, and of the government, is filial piety. Pach 
mandarine, whether governor of a province, or a city, is ob- 
liged to teach thefe laws or maxims, twice a month, to che people. 
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The laws concerning marriage are very numerous, A Chi- 
nefe can marry only one wife, but may have many concubines, 
who are under the wife’s fubjection, and whole children are 
reputed her’s. Divorce is allowed, in certain cafes; fuch as 
adultery, antipathy, abfolute difobedience, barrennefs, and here- 
ditary difeafes. 

The flownefs of criminal profecutions, in China, becomes the 
fafeguard of the accufed. Lach caufe is examined by five or fix 
tribunals, which infpect the conduct, not only of the fuppofed 
culprit, but of the profecutors and witnefles. ‘The baflinado is 
the {malleft punifhment, and this is adminiftered according to the 
crime; the number of {trokes never leis than twenty. No idea 
of infamy is annexed to this chaflifement, which is called pater- 
nal, and which the emperor fometimes beftows on his courtiers, 
though he afterwards receives them with the fame degree of fa- 
vour as before. 

Homicide is punifhed by death. The man who, in accidental 
quarrel, kills his adverfary, is ftrangled without remiffion. The 
gallows is unknown to China; beheading is held the moft infa- 
mous of punifhments, and inflifted only on thofe who have com- 
mitted murder, or fome crime of ike enormity. As no fen- 
tence is. executed till confirmed by the emperor, a fair copy of 
the caufe is prefented him, from which a number of other copies 
are made, in the Chinefe and Tartar languages, and the empe- 
ror fubmits them to an equal number of Chinefe and Tartar doc- 
tors. Before he figns the fentence, he prepares himfelt by faft- 
ing, and deems thofe the happieit years of his reign in which 
he has figned the fewett. 

The general police of the empire is carefully maintained ; and 
all orders of men, and every fpecies of merchandize, are feru- 
puloufly protected, in their removal from place to place. All 
towns, on the great roads, have offices of correfpondence with 
each other, at which goods are entered. Should any merchant 
want four hundred porters, there he may find them. The di- 
rector fees the goods weighed himfelf; and the price of carriage 
is five-pence a-day for each hundred weight. ‘The merchant 
has no farther care concerning the fufety of his effects, which 
are faithfully remitted to him at the appointed place. 

The Chinefe taxes are moft of them paid in kind, and con- 
fumed in their refpective provinces, by the mandarines, officers, 
foldiers, and penfioners, whom the emperor thus feeds and 
clothes: the remainder is fold for his profit. -The only impoft, 
in money, arifes from the fale of falt, and the duties of the cuf- 
toms. The artizan pays nothing, nor the merchant any thing 
more than thefe firft duties; thus, taxation chiefly refts on agri- 
culture, and the utmoft precautions are taken that it fhall not be 
over burthened. The emperor’s revenues are equivalent to 
about forty-feven millions flerling. 

Filial piety is one of the main-{prings of Chinefe government ; 
nor is it, as elfewhere, mere decorum, or even the duties of na-. 
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ture, but of religion, feverely obferved. Its objet is, that the 
fubjette of the fovereign fhouid be his children, and he the com- 
mon father. He was “anciently called the Sather and the mother 
of the empire. A fon enjoys no poffeffions during his father’s 
life; ison co occafien allowed to fit on the fame wm: at; never 
goes out without firft informing him, nor returns without com. 
ing to falute him; muft always follow, when he aiteni!s his fae 
ther abroad, and ‘keep behind him, at the diftance of a pace, 
Should he attempt his father’s or mother’s life, any fervant 1s 
authorized in killing the pariicide; the houfe is razed, and the 
place on which it flood made a common drain. Confucius was 
atked, how a fon fliould behave to the enemy of his father? and 
replied, * he onght to clethe himtelf in fackcloth, and mike 
his {word his pillow.” J he emperor himfelt, like the meaneft 
of his fubjeéts, is obliged to pay filial refpeé to his mother, 
waen fhe happens to furvive her hufband. 

The doctrines of the Chin rele concer ning the exiffence of the 
attributes of a God, have exifted, unaltered, for a long fuccets 
fion of ages. Seéts and fuperiticion s have, at length, arifen ; 
and it appears, that the nobility, and hitevati, have attached 
themfelves to what is called Natural Relivion. Lao-tfai, the 
Epicurus of China, lived fix hundred and three years vefore the 
Chriftian era; and his doctrines were refined Atheiim. His dif 
ciples removed the veil, and were yrofsly IMplous, The paflive 
itate, and pertect calm, to which they alpired, beng incefiantly 
troubled by the fear of desth, they affirmed it was s poflible to 
find a liquor which fhould render min im: nortal, ‘This fuppo- 
fition led them to the ‘ludy of chemiltry, alch@.iay, and, at laft, 
to all che madnefs of magic. The hope of eternal lite gained 
them many iectaries, efpeci lly amony the woinen, the rich, and 
the great; and the error was farther propagated by the credulity 
ot the emperors themfelves, fo that the court foon fwarmed with 
thefe falfe dociors, whom they dignified with the title of ce- 

irfrial. 


The mott fuperititious fects of the vulgar are thofe of Tao- fai, 


and the god Fo. The idols of the people are very numerous, 


and treated by them with great familiarity ; and, if their prayers 
are not heard, with great indignity. 

: The bonzes, or prieits of Fo, are debauched hypocrites, and 
the literati are educated in habitual contempt of thein. 

The ceremonious polirenels of the Chiuefe is almoft as great 
in the village as in the court, and is almoit equally infincere. Sufs 
picion becomes the virtue of neceffity, and is even authorifed by 
cufiom and by law. The buyer muft uf his own weights and 


‘ feales ; for the feller holds it a duty to give as little as he can, 


and to obtain all he can. If, fay they, a man is cheated, it is 
the buyer who cheats himfelf. The largeft fairs of Europe 
prefent but a feeble picture of that incredible multitude of buyers 
and fellers, who inceffantly croud the great cities of China; fo 
that, it may be faid, the one half is employed in deceiving the 
ether. The Chinefe traders exercife their infatiable rapacity 
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chiefly On foreigners; among a thoufand examples, take the 
following. An Engiifh captain having agreed with a merchant 
of Canton for a great number of bales of filk, came, with his 
interpreter, to examine if they were fuch as the conditions ex- 
prefied. He found the firft perfectly good, but all the reft da- 
maged, and totally fpoiled. The captain being exceedingly angry, 
reproached the Chinefe in the harfheft terms for his knavery ; 
to which he liftencd with the utmoft compofire, and, at laft, 
replied, ‘¢ Blame your own knave of an interpreter, fir; he pro- 


— tefted and flured me, you would examine none of the bales 


¢¢ but the firit.” 

We have been neceffarily obliged to omit a thoufand curious 
particulars, and conclude with obferving, thar this, as a general 
account of the Chinefe nation, feems to be the beft we rememe 
ber to have feen. The author has done literature a real fervice ; 
his work is a felection from the mott authentic memoirs of the 
sniffionaries, made with great circumfpeétion; in one volume 


(a large one, we allow) he bas collected thofe faéts which feem 


beft deferving notice, concerning the empire of China, than 


which, perhaps, there is not one on earth that more deferves to 
be perfectly known. ~ 
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The National Debt productive of national Profperity. Sve. 15. 64, 
Johnfon. 


HE bafis of this author’s argument is a diftin&ion which 

he makes between the domeftic and the foreign creditors 
of government: the money owing to the latter cf whom 
only he confiders as juftly entitled to the denomination of the 
national debt ; Siti: by a general computation, he eftimates 
at forty. millions, while the domefic debt may amount to 
five times that fum. From examining the ftate of the nation 
before the debt exifted, and comparing it with that to which 


it has now attained, he thinks its prefent fituation affords a 


ftrong argument : -gainit the prevailing opinion, that the pub- 
lic debt is an evil proportioned to its magnitude ; though it 
may not perhaps be admitted, fyom the increafed profperity 
of the nation alone, that the improvement is to be afcribed 
to the operation of this debt. We agree with this author in 
regard to the operation of taxes, that as the money expended 
by government principally circulates at home, both in peace 
and war, being paid to thofe who furnifh arms, clothing, 
&c. or what are in any other way employed uuder govern-_ 
ment, the augmented expenditure flows in frefh channels, and 

becomes 
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becomes the property of new owners. Hence, by degrees, 


as the demands of government increafe, the circulation of 
property becomes more general, and the indaftrious part of 
the nation poflefs siedebeailies of th e floating wealth, in ex- 

change for the produce of labour, The property of the nation 
becoming in this manner more divided, we think with the 
author, that it experiences likewife a confiderable increase 3 

if the abundance of the neceffaries and conveniencies of life, 
procured by iuduftry, may be faid to conftitute national 
wealth. ‘T'axes, therefore, have undoubtedly a tendency to 
increafe the property of the nation, by dividing it amongft 
the community into fmaller fhares, and, from that circum. 
flance, increafing its circulation. But it ought to be remem- 
bered, that itis only among the induftrious part of the nation 
that taxes can operate towards the increafe of wealth ; and 
that to thofe who, from any caufe, may happen to be placed 
without the verge of the pecuniary circulation above mention- 
ed, the augmentation of the public debt isareal evil. ‘Fhe 
author’s principle, however, would be lefs affedted by this 
confideration, fhould it be admitted, that the diffufion of in- 
duitry would keep pace with the extenfion of the public debt ; 
and above all, fhould fuch plans of internal policy be devifed, 
asmight give both siete: Jegpane and operation to induftry, 
in thofe claffes of the people amongft which it is at prefent 
moft defective. On the whole, we think that there is much 
political Peet in the arguments, however apparently para- 


doxical, of this ingenious author, wien admitted in a limited 
extent ; for as the induftt ry of no country can ever be in- 
creafed ad injinsium, the increaie of the public debdt, beyond a 


certain flandard, would produce a refult entirely the reverfe of 
the propofition which he m: sintains. 

One arcument iugeetted by this author Is particularly worthy 
of attention; and that is, that no injury can pofibly happen 
to our foreign trade, from the operation of the domeftic debt, 
though much ereater than at prefent; an effet, from which 
the mott fata! confequences, to commerce, have been appre- 
hended. ‘The author urges, in refutation of this opinion, 
which. he contiders as vifionary, that itis the ufual pratice of 
the merchan: to charge the profit of the voyage on the manu- 
factures exported; which, though they fhould be at prime 
coft, yet the merchant may much more than indemnify him- 
felf by the goods wich he imports in return, Suppoling this 
affertion to be well foun ded, we fhould have no hefitation, to 
agree with the author in opinion, that the public debt may 
yet admit of. a contiderable increaie, without being attended 
With any ruinous influence on commerce, 

® cS 2 Pra 
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Pre heSs on the Rubicon: or, an Iaveftizgalicn into the Caufes and 
Coufeguences of ibe Politics to be agitaicd at the Meeting of 
F arliament. ya tse Ode Deb: ett. 


The prefent pamphlet owes its title to an expreflion ufed in 
the Britihh parliament refpeciing the American war, al- 
lading to JTalius Cafar having pafled the Rubicon, and per- 
verted by this author into a figurative appellation of war in 
general. But we cavil not about names; the intriniic merits 
or demerits of the produ€ion are bly the ebject of our 
regard; and thefe we fhall candidly endeavour to afcertain, 
from a few objervations on the principal parts of the fubject. 

¢ Surely, favs the author, there is fome tender cord, tuned 
by the hand of its Creator, thar {ill firuge:es :o emit in the 
hearing of the foui a note of forrew ny ty mp athy. Let it then 
be heard. and Jet man Icarn to feel, that the true greatnels of a 
nation is founded on p: inciples of humanity ; sun ‘that to avoid 
a war when her own exifience is not endangered, and wherein 
the happ' nefs of wan muit be wantonly facrified, is a higher 
principle of true honour than madly to engage in it.’ 

According to the principles of this suthor, the rights, the 
honour, the intereils, and the happinefs of a nation, ought all 
to be facrificed to the pleafure or ufurpation of an enemy, whea 
her own exiftence is vot endangered. But hillorical records 
authorile us to affirm, that a nation which could be fo extremzly 
paflive. would foon become the victim of its own pulllan mity ; 
though it mult be confeffed, that any conduct muit be more 
eligible than that ot sz, sly y engaging in war. It delerves to be 
remarked, that, from the terms in which the author has expreffed 
himfelf in this quotation, his argument dettroys itielf; and 
the obfervation which he meant as a centare becomes, ~ fact, 
an encomiun on the coidu of the piefent minifters, 

The encepeantacy of Holland was aatatioe ihe orginal 
objeét of the late naval prepara’ jons ; nor docs this author 
affign any other cauie ; and itis fuch a motive as mutt tully 
juttify them in the eyes of every rat’onal and impartial enquirer. 
To prevent the United Provinces from being lubjected to the 
influence of Franee, was to iar trom being charceabie with the. 
reproach of madly engaging mm war, that, in reality, pothing 
could afford a flronger proof of politcal madnets than an in- 
difference to an event fo inportant to the intereiis. not to fay the 
honour, of Great Evitain. But, as this author will not How 
thefe coniiderations to be fufliciently cogent for eneaging in 
war, we fhall add, upon his own principic, the exincnce of 
this country; the lilerttes of which muft have become actually 
endangered by fg great an acceflion of iatiuence and power to 
the houfe of Bourbon. 

¢ With regard to Holland, fays the author, 8 man mutt 
know very little of the matter, mot to know, that there exits a 
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flronger principle of rivalfhip between Holland and England in 
point "of commerce, than prevails between England and France 
in point of power: and, therefore, whenever, a ftadtholder of 
Holland fhall ive it his intereit to unite with the principle of 
his country, and act in concert with the fentiments of the very 
people who pay him for his fervices, the means now taken by 
Eland to render him formidable, will operate Contrary to the 
political expectations of the prefent day.’ 

What political revolutions may happen in the progrefs: of 
time, it it is impoffible for the greateft degree of human figacity 
to determine. But there is a moral certainty, that while the 
seork interefls of Holland remain the fame as at pre‘ent, the prix- 

iple of the country will always be leis inimical to the power of 

reat Britain than of France. 

* Nothing but neceflity, fays this author, fhoeld have ope- 
rated with England to appear openly in a cafe that mut pot 
the ftadtholder on ftill worfe terms with bis countrymen, 
Had France made any difpofition for war, had the armed, had 
She made any one hoftile preparatien, there might thea have been 
fome pretence for England taking 2 flep, that cannot fail 10 
expofe to the world that the fufpicions of the Hollanders againt 
che fladtholder were wel! founded, and that their caute was 


juft, however unfuccefsful has been the evenr. 


Before the re-eft..blithment of the fladtholder, did not fach 
a necefflity as that juft now mentioned appear univerially evi- 
dent? Did not France make, and even avow, a difpofition 
for war? Did fhe not arm, did fhe not make hottile pre- 
porerene Is the author ignorant, or would he milreprefent, 

ulslic facts, of the utmoft importance: to his argument? 

‘The author has already faid, that, in fome forore period, 
the meaas now taken by England to render the: ft: .dtholder 
formidable, will operate contrary to the pelitical expectations 
of the prefent day. But he afterwards tells us, that the na- 
tional conduct of Holland will always be neutral, Admitting 
this fuppolition to be jult, howe-er uncertain, and thar her 
peutrality is the moft favourabie event which can redult to Great 
Britain; we would atk this author, whether fach a neutrality 
could have been reafonably expected, had her government cen- 
tinued to be directed by the influence of France, which would 
inevitably have been the cafe, without the re- eftablifhment of 
the ftadtho! der ? 

We cannot avoid obferving, as a fpecimen of this sania! s 
conffiency, that, though the greater part of the pamphiet is 
empl loyed in endeavouring to evince, that neither France nor 
Great Kritain is in a condition for going to. war, and tat the 
difpofition of the former is peculiarly pavific, he afterwards at- 
f&rms, in p. 559 that ** France is, in her turn, getting into a 
temper for war.” . 

A few unimportant fas excepted, but thofe generally mif- 


reprefented, this pamphiet conitts of crude, inypothetical ipe- 
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culations, and extravagant inferences not only deftitute of 
foundation, but repugnant to rational principles. The author 
ferioufly maintains, that the hoftile declaration of France, in. 
her re(cript, was a pofitive proof of her pacific difpofition ; that 
the expence of Great Britain, in the next war in which fhe 1s 
engaged (on. whatever account), will be at leaft two hundred 
millions ; and in the fucceeding war, four hundred millions! 


An Appeal to the People of England and Scotland, in Behalf of 
Warren Haftings, Efqe 8vo. 15. 6d. Debdrett. 

The author of this Appeal, in warm energetic language, in 
words that flow from the heart, vindicates the conduct of Mr. 
Haftings, and hurls reproaches, with equal eagernefs, on his 
opponents, The Appeal is indeed written with great {pirit and 
ability ; but it would be highly indecent at this time to engage 
in any examination of Mr. Haftings’ merits. Whether he is 
the preferver of India, or a wanton and cruel tyrant, will be 


decided in the higheft court of judicature in the kingdom, per- 
haps in the world. 


An Account of all the Manors, Mefuages, Lands, Tenements, and 
Hereditaments in the different Counties of England and Wales, 
held by Leafe from the Crown. 4to. 125. Sd. Hooper. 

This is very probably a corre&t account—it cannot properly 
be reviewed, fince the obfervations that would arife muit ne- 
ceffarily be more of a political than a I:terary kind ;—ofa poli- 
tical nature the moft delicate, and perhaps the moft dangerous. 
A Scheme to pay off, in a few Years, the National Debt, by a Repeal 

of the Marriage Ad. 8v0. 15, Dilly. 

The propofal of this waggifh politician is, that, in the mar- 
riage ceremony, inftead of the claufe, wxtil death doth us part, 
Mhall be inferted, for the tern of one, two, three, four, or five 
years, as the parties may agree; and that, for every regiftering, 
a certain tax fliall be paid to the government. Could the ciaan- 
cellor of the Excheguer in Utopia devife a more notable ex- 
pedient? 

oe ee ee ee 

The Poor Child's Friend; or, Familiar Lefins adapted to the Ca- 
pacities of all Rauks of Children. 120. 6d. Baldwin. 
We do not fee that thefe Leffons are better ca'culated for the 

poor than for the rich: they inculcate duties equally effential 

to each rank, the duties of religion, morality, and benevolence, 

Phey are, however, too infzntine, and refemble too much the 

lullabies of the nurfe, which, aiming not at fenie, feldom reach 

an articulate found. 

Family Worfbip explained, and recommended, in Four Sermons. B y 

William Dalrymple, De D. 8x0. 256 

_ This work is well intended for the purpofe of promoting reli- 

gon and morality. It is rational, pious and perfpicuous, 


; 1 . . - 
though, in regard to compofition, uncommonly deficient. It 
fhould 
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fhould feem as if Dr. Dalrymple had written it chiefly for the 
ufe of the common people ; but, even upon this plan, it ought 
at leait to have been preferved tree from grammatical inaccu- 
racies. 
M £2 £002 ofik. 
Odfervations on the inefficacious Ufe of Irons, in Cafes of Luxations, 
and Diftortions of the Ancle Foint, and Children born with de- 
formed or crooked Feet. By William Fac*fon. 8vo. 1s. Symonds. 


Irons, when well made, we know to be often ineffectual in 
removing diftortions of the feet; but very frequently, efpe- 
cially in the country, they are aukwardly and. imperfectly con- 
ftructed. Mr. Jackfon tells us, that he knows of a better way of 
removing the complaint: it may be fo; but his prefent 
pamphlet is a grofs compound of egotiim and quackery. If he 
was not at liberty to explain the method, but one reafon, and 
not a very reputable one, can be afligned for his publication. 


A Syllahus ; or, the General Heads of a Courfe of Lettures on the 
Theory and Pradice of Midwifery. By Joba Leake, M.D. 
8vo, 1s. Murray. 

This little volume contajns not only the Syllabus of the lec. 
tures, which afrords nothing very uncommon, but the terms 
on which pupils of diferent denominations are admitted to 
attend the lectures and the hofpital, with the complimentary 
letters written to Dr, Leake, in confequence of his former 
works.—-The little mind that can condeicend to publifh the 
compliments paid toit, proves itfelf wholly undeferving them. 

PO 8 -T- 8 
The Garriciad, a Poem. Atoe 156 64. Symonds. 

This is publifhed es a companion to the Rofciad of Churchill; 
but the truth is, it can be a companion to no peem that ever 
was written; for it is infinitely below the moit humble degre 
of mediocrity, in fentiment, conduct, aad veriification. 
Feorfes of Soba Frederic Bryant, lately Tobscco-pipe Maker at 

Briftsl ; together avuibh bis Lifee 8vo. 25. 6d. Payne and 

Son. 

Neither the poetical talents, nor the incidents in the life of 
this author, can ever give celebrity to his name. Burt we are 
glad to find that, by the humanicy of the public, he has ob- 
tained a more folid a¢quilition ; and we fympathife too much 
with his paft adverlity to diiturb his future repofe by any criti- 
cal remarks. 

Reficctions On Radia, a Female Satirift. 4/0. IS. Wilkie. 
The author of this poem ingenuoutly acknowledges that h 
has never feen ‘the tuneful maids.’ We fincerely believe 
him and fhould indeed tu{pect that he is an utter stranger to 


the Mutfes. 
Ce 4 Aridelia 5 
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Ardelia; a Poem. 4to. 1s Baidwin. 
Alove-tale of the common kind, related in middling poetry. 


With refpect to tendency, it is moral ; but has nothing parti- 
cular tu recommend it, 
aan a ae aa Po. S 
The Ratti. A Novel. In a Series af Letters. 2 Vols. 2m. 
S:¢ Nobie. 

Mr. Sheridan, in the Critic, compares modern publications 
to a rill of text giiding through a meadow of margin. Ii the 
kattle, the riil is a ripling current, which fcarcely hides the 
bottom: In ae the letcers seem to be {cattered on the leaves 
with a very {paring hand, like coloured comfts on a trotted 
cake. Tn the jittle qarrative which we have difcovered in thet 
dreary leaves, there is {ome atzempt at a fpirited delineation of 
high-life, and an endeavour to contrat it: bus the {pirit 1s a 
mowentary glare; the contralt faint and infipid. We confider 
this work, however, as of fome 1 1m portance, fince it fhows with 
how little futtlance two volumes of modera novels may be 
tormed. 


Edward and Sophias A Novel. By a Lady. 2 Vols, wana. 65. 
Lane. ; . 

Without much novelty of incilent or charaGier, there is a 
fprightlinefs in this narrative which engages the attention, and 
ap vihos occahonally in the fita ations, which iuteretis the heart. 
‘the move! is undoubtedly { juperior to the genera} herd; bué 
wi cought alfo to remark, that there is a levity, when the author 
freaks. on iacred fubdjecis, which we greatly difapprove. We 
wie aware that one of his cuaracters, from a deitt becomes a 
Chrituan;. but this is not enough to compeniate for the ten- 
deucy of tome of his deiitical arguments, or the indecent rdj- 
cuie in one otner paflage. 

Thefe volumes are laid to be written by a lady, and indeed 
there are meny lady-like errors to be found in it; Jet * ‘Theo- 
crtus the weeping philvicpber,’ anfwer tor all. - 


The Platonic Guardian, or the Hijiory ef an Orphan. By a Lady. 
3°wols, sme. 750 Gd. Lane. 

e trace our autor fo cfte. in the.footiteps of Mifs Burney, 
tek: we muft at leail deny her the praife ef origizal.ty. Aer 
Monkton is, however, virtuous and dilin:eretied ; “he 1s the Pli- 
tonic Guardian, and Lae ical Jutiice, together with the rules of 
novel-wii' ing meet, in allotiny bim his due reward. If we ex- 
cept a few ingorrectnefies, peculiar toa lady, the ftory is told 


In amanner not unpleafing ; and is, by no means, deticient in 
entertainment. 


Bienbeis Sodge, a Novel. 2 Vols. 200. §5. Lane. 
Phis is a liv ly enterta'ning novel, though we fear, ii we 
exdiuinc it too cloiely, we theuld difcover r, that a little fpirit 
in the ad dialorue, Whe ouge On an aniquated lady’s face, COV cred 
fome 
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fome wri: kles and defects. We will not therefore look at jt 
with an opera glafs, and only hint, that the lady’s fpirit is 
fmetimes not of the moit decent kind, though, on the whole, 
the hifiory is amuting. The {cenes in Wales are in the affettu- 
ofo ftrain, and fhow thit the author can occafionally engage 
the attention by the artlefs fimplicity of unornamented nature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Principia Botauica: or, a concife and eafy Introdusion to the 
Sexual “otany of Linnaeus, &v0, 35- 6d. Robinfons. 


Thefe principles are defigned for the inftruction of the young 
botaniit: they are lefs diffule, and more clear than Mr. Lee’s 
Introduction ; but, as they are not illuitrated with plates, we 
think them better adapted for the afliftance of the maiter, than 
for the inftruction of the thudent, without any other guide. 
The parts of fructification are defcribed with great clearngfs and 
accuracy : but, in the enumerationof the genera, noteven generic 
characters are added ; fo that we do not perceive that this work 
can be employed in any other way, than as a nomenclature. 
The young botanifts, with its aid alone, cannot proceed to in- 
veitir te any one plant. 

To each yenis are added the ufual fize, the number of [pe- 
cies, and ef ipecies which grow in Britain as well as the 
native country of the kindin general. The genera are arrang- 
ed under the tubdivifions pointed out by Linneus ; but thefe 
give very little affittance. Three indexes are added, viz. :ft. of 
the Linnzan genera with the Britifh names; 2d. of thofe trivia! 
names, Wich were tie genera of former botaniits: 3d. of the 
Lritifh names referred to the Linnwan genera, fometimes to the 
particular {pecies; but this fhould have been conttantiy done. 
Chefe indexes are, in general, very accurate, and they are 
very ufeful. 

‘The notes are very proper appendages: they relate to the 
clatirfication, fometimes to the natural orders, and at others 
to the medicines derived from each genus. The author, who 
is probably a phytician, and, in this part of his duty at leaft, 
very well informed, has added a table of thofe vegetable drugs, 
which, as they are not diitinguifhed by the names of the plants, 
cannot be round in any ot the indexes. 


Supplement to the Letters of the late Earl of Cheferfield to his Sony 
Poilip Stanhope, Fig. 1zmo. 25s. Dodfley. 

There is little doubt of thefe Letters being genuine. The 
Style is free, elegant, and clear; the information pleafing and 
afeful. They are written to his fon at an early age, and, of 
courfe, cannot be contaminated by the faults complained of in 
the later ones. here are indeed fome of a later date, which 
fpeak of the Graces and of gallantry, but in no offenfive ityle. 
The following paffage, relating to the duke of Ormond, the 
author of the Preface (Mrs. Stanhope) has pointed out. We 
fhall felect it, for the fact is curious, and probably true. 


‘The 
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‘ The late duke of Ormond was almoft the weakeft, but, at 
the fame time, the beit bred, and moft popular nran in this 
kingdom. His education in courts and camps, joined to an 
eafy gentle nature, had given him that habitual affability, thofe 
engaging manners, and thofe mechanical attentions, that almoft 
fupplied the place of every talent he wanted ; and he wanted 
almoft every one. ‘They procured him the love of all men, 
without the efteem of any. He was impeached after the death 
of gucen Anne, only becaufe that, having been engaged in 
the fame meafures with thofe who were neceffarily to be im- 
peached, his impeachment, for form’s fake, hecame neceflary. 
But he was impeached without acrimony, and without the leaf 
intention that he thould fuffer, notwithitanding the party vio- 
lence of thofe times. The queftion for his impeachment, in the 
houfe of commons, was carried by many fewer votes than any 
other guettion of impeachment; and earl Stanhope, then Mr. 
Stanitope, and fecretary of State, who impeached him, very 
foon after negotiated and concfuded his accommodation with 
the late king ; to whom he was to have been prefented the next 
day. But the late bifhop of Rochefter, Atterbury, who thought 
that the Jacobite caufe might fuffer by lofing the duke of Or- 
mond, went in all hafte, and prevailed with the poor weak 
man to run away ; afluring him, that he was only to be gulled 
into a difgraceful fubmiffion, and not to be pardoned in confe- 

uence of it. When his fubfequent attainder paffed, it excited 
mobs and difturbances in town. He had not a perfonal enemy 
in the world, and had a thoufand friends. All this was fingly 
owing to his natural defire of pleafing; and to the mechanical 
means that his education, not his parts, had given him of 
doing it.’ ; 
The Sympathy of Soils. By Mr. Wieland. Attentpisd from the 

French, and revifed after the Original German. \ 2110. 450 6d. 

Bladon.e a 

Mr. Winzer, the tranflator, was unacquainted with Englith 
three years ago; jo that, though we may congratalate him oa 
his improvements, we mutt expect to find many errors. Foreiga 
idioms, a ftiff phrafeclogy, and many ine!cgancies, are indeed 
confpicuous. The meaning of the French tranilation is, how- 
ever, very faithfully preferved ; but the language is itil French, 
though the words are Englith: nor can we eafily underiland 
how a comparifon with the German can affill a tranilator who 
has taken a free verfion as his model, and followed that veriion 
often fervilely. The original is well known, but this traaflation 
will not render it more popular. ‘ 

Outlines of Human Life, Sxetched by Hercules Crammond, M. D. 
: 8vo. 35. ia oards. Barker. 

This piece contains the memoirs of the author (Dr. Cram- 
mond) and his family. We cannot aflirm it to be replete with 
entertainment ; but it difcovers no affectation, and appears to be 
genuine. 


Efays 
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Effays on various Subjects, critical and moral. By William Bel- 
.  chier, Efg, 2 Vols. fmall 8vo. 5s. Jamefon. 

Thefe Effays contain remarks on Butler’s Analogy ; a Review 
of Locke’s Philofophy ; Grammatical Strictures ; and Letters 
on Wit and Humour. Mr. Belchier’s obier vations are, In gene- 
ral, defultory, trivial, and fuperficial. A elimpfe of philofophi- 
cal light fometimes breaks out in his {peculations ; but it is fo 
much obfeured with mean, ungrammatical, and aukward ex- 

reffion, that it lofes its effeét; and inflead of obtaining the 
approbation of the reader, is more likely to excite his difguft. 


Some Reafons for thinking that the Greek Language was borrowed 
from the Chinefee 8v0. 25. fewed. Dodfley. 

To judge of the affinity of two languages, one ought to be 
well acquainted with each ; but our knowlege of the Chinefe 
is infinitely too imperfect to form any Opinion of its relation, 
whether real or imaginary, with the Greek. Mr. Webb, how- 
ever, has coliected a variety of relemblances between thefe lan- 
guages, the latter of which he fuppofes to have been derived 
from the former. But how far, in the accidental coincidence 
of fpeech, even a number of refemblances can be admitted, as 
decilive of a common participation, we will not politively al- 
firm. The Greek has likewile been fuppofed, and feveral in- 
{tances adduced in fupport of the opinion, to be derived from 
the Celtic. 


Sele& Parts of Grey’s Memoria Technica ; ; to which is added Fo- 


hannes Sleidan de | quatuor Lmperiis, So, y2mo. 25. Lowndes. 


Whatever facilitates to a young mind the ftudy of a compli- 
cated fyftem, muit always prove highly ufetul in the earhieit 
ftages ‘of fcience. The prefent little work is well adapted to 
that purpotfe, both by its fimplicity and concifenefs ;. and as 
fuch, we would recommend it to the notice of thofe whe direct 
the education of youth, 


A Footfep to the Freach Language. By Nicholas Salmon. \4t9 
1s, 6d. Elmfley. 


This little tra& is the avant-courier of a more regular trea= 
tife, dictated by the experience of fixteen years, If we may 
judge from the fpecimen before us, we fhould fear that the 
author would do too much, fince. this collection of the more 
* neceffarv rules’ is crowded with complicated obfervations, 
minute diftinctions, and unneceflary refinements. Since we 
could not take this firit ftep without trouble, we fear it will be 
an arduous taik to reach the top of the ladder. 


More laft YPords cf Dr. Fobnfon. & 


V0. 25¢ Wich. 
This offence arainit all the rules of pecenc cy and decorum, 
t 


feems to have been committed by the dulleit aca dirtielt of ail 
b.gbtmen—for whica we order tie icavengers to plunge the ex- 
ecrable auzhor in a tub of his own filth. 
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Phe Fuvenile Speaker: or Dialogues, and Mifccllancous, Picees in 
Profe and Verfe. 12mo. 25. Bent. — 


In a laboured and tedious Preface, and in language not ale 
ways correct and perfpicaous, the author points out the utility of 
reading in an eafy and natural tone, as weil as with propriety 
and accuracy: at the fame time he regrets that there is ng 
collection adapted for the earlier periods, when Enfeld’s Speaker 
is not yet admifible. ‘The dete¢t of a proper colleétion this 
work is intended to fupply ;. but we muit confefs that we fee as 
many difficulties in the way of the younger ftudent, from thefe 
mifcellaneous extraéts, as from Dr. Enfiela’s larger work. Ab- 
ftraéted reflections are equally copious, and fenfible ideas, or 
engaging narratives, not more foe We.may alfo remark, that 
we fear this improvement in education is fometimes carried too 
far, and is allowed to employ the time which fhould be dettined 
to better purpofes, chiefly to be exhibited to the admiring pa- 
rents, or their complaifant guefts. As an crnamental accom- 
phithment, it deferves attention ; but it thould be confidered as 
omamental only. Few are called on to read in public, and 
fewer to {peak ; fo that, like a minuet, it is acquired with much 
pains to be exhibited in early youth, and to be forzotten. We 
now fpeak of mankind in general: among the higher ranks, 
accomplifhments become efjential parts of education, as the 
greater part of luxuries, in the fame elevated fpheres, feem to 
be almoit the neceffaries of lite. 


Kiay-Day, or dnecdotes of Milfs Lydia Lively. i2mo. 12, 
Marfrall. 

This performance is written with equal clearnefs and ingenuity; 
the anecdotes are exemplary, and the language is generally neat 
and correét. ‘The author, however, is too fond of doing things 
wicely, of doing leffons, and a tew fimilar exprethons, which ap. 
proach too near to colloquial inacuracy . 


Dialogacs and Letters on Morality, Occonomy, and Politenefs, for 
the Improvement and Entertaininent of young Female sdinadse 
3 Vals. 38. Mar/hail. 
This is the fecond edition of a very ufeful little work; and we 
are pleafed to fce that the author’s ability aud attention are fo 
well rewarded. 


Confiderations on Parochial Mufic. By the Reve Wine Vincent, 
D.D. 8vo. 15 Cadeli. . 


Thefe obfervations are rational and judicious. The authar 
very properly wifhes to make a parochial mufic general, with- 
out confining it to a feleét band, in the gallery or the church ; 
and he propofes feveral regulations, by which it may be proba- 
bly effected. It is an obfervation, we believe, of Rouffeau, 
that, without avariety of parts, no vocal compofition can pleafe : 
however loud to the ear, it is meagre, and wants a fullnefs to 
the fenfe. But this refinement foon fails to the ground, in con- 
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fequence of a few trials; and it appears that the author is 
right only, if our pleafure in hearing vocal mufic had but 
one foarce. Dr. Vincent propofes, that the old tunes fhould 
be fung to quicker time, and this experiment we know has 
been tried with fuccefs. It is indeed objected, that much of 
the folemnity is loft; but the attractive power is increafed. 
Yet this argument may go too far, and be carried on to fupport 
cathedral mufic, which we always thought was permitted to 
remain, partly to give a dignity and fplendor to a national reli- 
gion, and partly to render the reformation more generally agree= 
able. The fpirit of popery and of the reformed religion dif- 
fer very ftrikingly in one refpect. Ia the former, the worhip 
is conducted by a few; in the latter, all partake. The mafic 
aiffer: like the other parts of the religion; and, if our Saviour 
did not cpenly difapprove of the practice of the Jews in this 
refpect, the examples of. his followers fhould have taught us 
Other Jeffons. 
ATrip to Fidland. 2 Vols. fmail 8vo, gs. fewed. Becket. 


An imitation of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, but much inferior 
to the original. “ While we look for fentiment and obfervation, 
we are only entertained with caricature. But we mutt acknow- 
lege, in juftice to the author, that he appears to be a diberaé 
traveller, and that his remarks difcover no tinGture of any 
national prejudice. ; 
ATreatife on the Wines of Portugal. Ry Fohn Croft, §. AS, 

~8ae. 15. Baldwin. 

Mr. Croft, though he wrires rot with the livelinefs that wine 
ufually in'pires. appears to be particularly well acquainted with 
his fubject. He gives a minute defcription not only of the 
methods of making port wine, but thofe of adulterating it, as 
practifed both in Portugal and England. He likewife deferibes 
the various other kinds of wines commonly imported into this 
country, and delivers ufeful rules for diftinguifhing the good. 
from the bad. ; 

The «whole Proetedings on the Trials of tuo Informations exhibited 
ex officio by the Aitorney-Generai againfi Lord George Gordon: 
one for @ Libel again? the Queea of France, the other for a 
Libel on the Fudges. Allo the Trial of Thomas Wilkins for 
printing the laf mentioned Libel. Taken in Short-hand by Jofepp 
Gurney, 8vo. 25. Gurney. 
In both thefe trials the prifoners were found guilty. The 

former delinquent has never yet appeared, to receive the fen- 

tence of the court: but the great delign of punifhment, which 
is the prevention of crimes, may, perhaps, in his cafe, be 
equally anfwered by the neceflity he is under of keeping quiet. 

Letter from Lord George Gordon, to the Attorney-General of 

| England, 8v0. 1s. 6d. Ridgeway. 

This Letter is dated fruin Amferdam, whither the writer of 
it had fled laft fummer, tw efcape the punifhment of the law. 


y He 
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He inveighs moft illiberally againft Mr. Arden, the attorney- 
general; and adds a polticript to the jurymen of England, 
againit the object of his refentment. 


The Attorney's Vade Mecum, and Client?s Inftructor. By Fohn 
Morgan, ‘Barrifter at Law. 2 Vols. 8vo. 125. in Boards. 


Mr. Morgan’s defign in this work is profeffedly to facilitate 
practitioners in the law the method of profecuting and defend- 
ing of attions. The author. has chiefly adopted the plan of 
Comyns’s Digeft; but with contiderabie variations ; vailing 
himfelf likewife af other tracts, and of uhiernstbens refulung 
from his own experience. The work is written in a p!ain man- 
ner, divefted as much as poflible of Latin terms, and well cal- 
‘culated for general ufe. 


Proceedings at the Afizes at Thetford, March 18, 1786. Ato. 
2s. 6d. Baldwin. 


This Pamphlet contains two trials, with fpeeches of the 
council, &c. The former was that of William Hurry, mer- 
chant, at Yarmouth, on an indictment preferred againft him by 
John Watfon, mayor elect of the faid borough, for wilful and 
corrupt perjury : the latter is an ation againt t be faid John 
Watfon, then mayor of the borough, brought by William 
Hurry, for a malicious profecution of him by the above indi@- 
ment. A verdict was given for Mr. Hurry, with three thou- 


fand pound damages. 
Supplementary to the Trial of Furry, againft, Watfoa. 410. Se 


aw Baldwin. 

This Supplement contains a report of the argument in the 
Common Pleas, on a motion. for a new trial; in which the 
conduct of the jury, in the giving of their verdict, was agitated, 
and the doctrine refpecting the power of the court to fet afide 
verdicts for exceflive damages, is argued and diicuffed. ‘The 
final iffue was, that Mr. W: atfon should pay Mr. Hurry the 
fum of fifteen hundred pounds, for-damages and cofts ; and alfo 
make to him an apology for his conduct. 


4 General Plan of Provincial and Parochial Police, by Wm. Man 
Godfchall, E/q. 8vo0. 25. 6d. Robinafons. 


This little work confiits of inftructions to the different officers, 
whom the law has invefted with the office of guardians of the 
olice, in the lower departments, on whom much depends for 
its due regulation. They are dictated by humanity, policy, 
and judgment. ‘The advice to inn-keepers and furveyors are 
ufeful appendages. The proclamations againft vice and profane- 
nefs.—Lord Sydney’s Letter to the High Sheriffs, and the refo- 


lutions of the county of Surry, we hope will contribute to the - 


fame beneficial purpofes; and, with the affiftance of Sunday 
fchools, render the rifing generation fuperior to the prefent, in 
their moral conduct, 


. 4A Let- 
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A Letter to Thomas Rogers, Efg. Chairman of the Committee for 
the Efablifbment of a new Academical Inflitution. 8v0. 15 
6d. Bew. 


This Letter to the Chairman of the Committee for the efta- 
blifhment of the new Academical Inftitution, contains many 
{neers at the divifions, and the political intrigues of the dif- 
fénters, as well as their having accepted from Sir R. Walpole 
the regium donum. Some of thefe imputations may be well- 
founded ; but a refpe‘table fociety are not to be blamed for the 


errors of a few individual sacuibaive: We with, however, that’ 


the diffenters would not fpeak {fo often of themfelves as the 
only liberal and enlightened fect. 


Authentic Adventures of the celebrated Countefs de la Motte, tranf- 
lated from the French. i2m0. 25. Od. Johnfon. 


Thefe juvenile adventures, if we fuppofe them to be true, 


ect no great honour on the counteis: they thew her to be- 


scale, licentious, and ungrateful. ‘The ftory of the necklace 
is nearly that which has been generally circulated, and which 
perhaps will never be explained any farther. If this be au- 
thentic, the tranfaction is unequalied i in the annals of intrigue ; 
but many fufpect that the «whole tlory is not yet underftood. 
While curiolity 1s alive, this little volume may be interefting : 
it is not unentertaining, and we may apply to it the Italian 
proverb, Si non é vero, ¢ ben trovato, 


The Female Sty; or, Mrs. Tonkins’s Fourney through. France, in 
the late War. 8v0. 1s 6d. Bew. 


In this pamphlet Mrs. Tonkins relates that, after fruitlefs 


applications to various perfons in adminillration, fhe was at lait, 


fent out by Mr. Fox, in 1782, as a {py, to procere Sear 
of the hoitile preparations in the fea-ports of France, and wa 

affured, that on her return fhe fhould be liberally rewarded 3 
government. A floop was accordingly fitted out for her recep- 
tion, and had orders to land her wherever the pleafed on the 


French coait. She chefe to land at St. Maloes, where fhe af-" 


fumed the name of Adams; faying fhe was 2 native of Ame- 
rica, and wanted a pailage to that country. With this pretence 
fhe travelled to Morlaix and Brelts whence fhe returned to 


‘London, with the intelligence that the combined fleets of 


TI'rance and Opain 3 were to rendezvous the enfuin ig fummer in 
the Channel, whill fia trong armament was Ps i to attack 


Gibraltar. At St -Maloes the was fufpected to be a fpy, and. 


was carried before the governor; but, en produc 198 a forged 


letter as from her hufband in America, requelting‘her to come’ 


over in fome veffel from any pore in France, fhe was diimifled, 
and obtained a recommendation to Dr. Franklin at Paris, who 
gave her a paffport to Oitend, whence the returned fafe to En.» 
Jand. In performing this tour fhe ipent of her own money to 
the amount of a hundred and forcy-two pounds. Finding Mr. 
| G kox 
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Fox out of office on her retarn, fhe applied nét only to hint, 
but to the Iodids Keppel, Grantham. North, Shnidham, Meifrs. 
Stephens, Sheridan, Frazer, and others; amongti whom, though 
fhe was reduced to the lait fhilling, and had the mishortune to 
break her leg in her attendance, tne only relief the could obtain 
was feven guineas from Mr. Fox. On this account fhe hag 
thought proper to fubmit her cafe to the public. What may 
have been her character or fituation in life, previous to the 
tranfaction above related, we know not; but if fhe really was 
employed as a {py by any member of adminiltration, the cer- 
tainly ought to have been rewarded for her fervices. In the 
mean time, fhe feems to be in a veiy iplenetic humour, and 
vents her indignation, in the moft acrimonious terms, again & 
nuthber of perfons whom fhe mentions. 


An Effay on Humanity. By William Volans 800. 13. Murray: 


This Effay exhibits a view of abufes in hofpitals, with a 
plan of correcting them. Mr. Nolan reprobates the manage- 
ment of hofpitals in every department ; and propofes that, for 
their better regulation, a comumitree fhould be appointed to 
infpect them. Where the interefts of umanity are fo much 
concerned, every effort of zeal for introducing improvement is 
juftly entitled to commendation. 


A Guide to the Lottery. By W. Painter. Svo. 25. Kearfley. 


The bafis of this pamphlet is De Moivre’s Doétrine of Chan- 
ces ; according to which, without the demonttrations of that 
author, Mr. Painter gives the folution of jeveral preb'ems rela- 
tive to gaming, particularly the chances i» the laft lottery. He 
likewife explains the bufineis of infuring tickers, with the other 
circumitances neceflary to an adept in this fpecies of knowlege. 
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CORRESPO?} rT DENCE. 


WE would, with great pleafure, ner our correfpondent from 
Brighton; but, ona fight reflection, he witl fee that it is eflentially 
neceflary to oonns this department of our menthly Numbers to 
the qucitions which arie On Che condui rel ¢ ot our Wor Ke It aii Op-= 
portunity occurs, in our examination of publications of the kind 
which he mentions, we fia! certainly remember to, give our opinion 
on the fubject. 





Cn a ee ne re 


WE are much obliged to ¢ Anonymous’ for his affitance; but+he 
will reflect, that fufpicions mult neceflarily arife, that fo much la- 
bour is not without an ohyett, We receive information with great 
Seen ; but, 1f affifiance is offered, we examine it wiih the mot 

fcrupulous attention, left any improper partiality may be found. 
Lebdes, while cur work is a picture of what paties in the literary 
ty rid, we mut, ke ‘kilful painters, throw fome things into the 

hack-ground » and bring forward every publication oniy fo far as, 
trow IBS HMO tance, it appears to deferve.-—The communication of 

* Anonymuus’ will of courfe be attended to with particular care. 
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